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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


STATE FAIR---WOOL MATTERS., 


». As the time of our Stute Agricultural Fair 
is wpar,at hand, | wish to join in giving a gen- 
eral invitation to every Farmer, Gardener, Me- 
chavie, Stock Grower, Plorist and Artist; te,be 
there with something to exhibit, and a like m- 
vitation to everfbody else to be there to see it. 
But leaving the general subject to the care 
ef the very able gentlemen who have the spe- 
vial direction. of thjs matter, I confine myself 
to the specialty o Sheep land wool grawing; 
and say te wool growers, We expect you to 
make this year & better “show.of-sheep than 
has ever been made in Ohio. ‘There has Sevér 
deen greuter indacement to improvementyjn this 
bhanch of husbandry than at eames We 
succeed in getting more favorable tariff legis- 
iation next wioter, all will admit that there is 
encouragement to improve our flocks. If we 
fail to get a tariff, then it will be a necessigy 
because under our present tariff‘and present’ 
circumstavees it is out of the question to make 
it protitable to grow wool on ordinary sheep 
io onr State. And if we are to improve our 
flocks, nothing will facilitate itso much as a 
comparison with others, and no place is 80 con 
venient for this'as at the State Fair; snd let 
me add that it is high time that we know 
whether there are, or can be, as good sheep 
grown in Ohio as in any other State,.and if 
aot, why now? ~We .bave paid tripute nearly 
long enougb. 
Do not forget -either, that:there will be a 
Wool Growers’ Meeting in the evening, at which 
time questions of interest, and eapecially the 


will be given of what has been done and some 
action taken in reference to what remains to 
be done. Speakers from abroad have been 
invited. : te 
It seems now to be pretty well understood 
thiaf’ the general tariff bill was postponed til] 
next Decembary d that Mr. Bingham’s bill 
also failed, but that a supplementary bill was 
passed Which jncidentally incladed wool in its 
provisions, the e of which may be appreci- 
atte by the sie, but F venture the opin- 
ion thiat'it will not be perveptidle t A erich 
wool growers; and that sabstantialf aa taf 
is not changed except as to Canada wool which 
will be affected by the termination of the reci- 
pre city treaty. No 
\ Tile all wool yen are disappointed at’ 
the present rate of 


é th yet I presume no 
one is discouraged or disfieartened, but will 
only renew the effort dnothgr. time. 

1 Iwill not detain your readers with my opit-s 
ion as to the e of wt ae urther than 
this: I think Th@‘ld prover , thie-law’s, dglay, 
is a sufficient and perhaps the only explanation, 
I do not mean by this that thete is no opposi- 
‘sion, bat that there is none which ‘may not 
and will not be overcome next winter. There 
is nothing yet developed to show that the man- 
ufacturers have not kept faith with us, or that 
our connection with them was unwise; so far 
from this, I think that some sach arrangement’ 
is the only possible means of securing to us any 
permanent favorable legislation, and unless it 
has some good degree of permanence, the less 
we have of it the better. I repeat then, let us 

take counsel together. R. M. Mowrcomeny, 
Pres’t Ohio Waol Growers’ Asso’n: 





A grambler, complaining of the “infernal rev}, 
enue system,” says he can’t pat his boot on 





‘tariff question will be-diseussed; some report 





without a stamp. 
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SEEDING CLOVER and TIMOTHY. 


My usual practice has been to seed with 
timothy the last of August or first of Sep- 
tember, and with clover the following spring 
in March, perhaps February would be prefer- 
able in the central part of the State. I have 
never failed to get a good stand of both clover 
and timothy in this way. I have sown on old 
timothy sod in March when the frost was out 
about an inch, and gave the ground a thor- 
ough harrowing; the clover took well and the 
harrowing helped the timothy. Three years 
ago I sowed eighty acres in corn with timothy, 
clover and red top for pasture and I never 
saw land produce more grass than that does. 
I sowed the first of July just after plowing 
and let the rains wash it in, and it got well 
rooted before winter. Brother farmers, corn 
and grass are the crops to raise, and if you 
wish te vary your produce a little more, be 
sure and do it with a little nfbre corn and grass. 
Be sure and give your crops, legs before mar- 
keting them; drive and not paul your crops and 
I will be bound thet you will be satisfied with 

vie ip: aad Prairte Farmer. 


? pIMOTHY--FALL SOWING. 





Many acres of Timothy are often lost in con- 
sequence of excessive drouth in some seasons; 
and even in ordinary seasong, ‘spring soying 
more frequently proves & failure in whole or ‘in 
part, than it proves:successful. When sown ‘in 
spring, itis almost yniformly sown with grain: 
the grain grows more rapidly than the Timothy 
and soon ogrshadows it and extracts the 
moisture from the soil that the ying Timothy 
requires to insure a firm foothold to enable it 
to withstand the increased drouth of summer. 
If the spring proves a wet one, and the Timo. 
thy makes a good start, it is greatly retarded 
in its growth and many of the young plants 
are entirely killed out by being overgrown 
with the grain or trodden down and lost in the 
act of harvesting, and by the pasturage of 
stock upon the stubble of the grain, so that 
the Timothy under the most favorable circum- 
stances the following season, will not cover the 
ground so well as that which is sown in the fall. 

A thorough preparation of the ground is as 
necessary for a Timothy meadow as for any 
other crop. Indeed we consider it more impor- 
dant. The ground should not only be: well 
broken up, but the surface should be harrowed 


andjrolled. 





If the ground is sufficiently wet to admit of 
good preparation, Timothy should be sown as 
early as the 15th of September, but if it ean- 
not be prepared earlier, with favorable circum- 
stances it will do if well sown as late as the 
10th of October, but when sown early the 
plants have time to become well rooted and 
are in a. better condition to withstand the 
effects of winter and spring frosts. 

Not less than one bushel of seed should be 
applied to six acres. We are aware that one 
gallon to the acre is considered sufficient by 
some farmers, but twice that quanty is better 
than less.— Rural We orld. 


GOD’ TOOLS IN FARMING. 





A young man@way from home and out of 


money applied for work, end was told, “I 
have nothiug for you to do.” He replied, point 
ing to a falled tree not far from the house, “If 
there was such a thing as that so near my house 
I should have something for somebody to do 
till it was cut up.” Whereupon the owner to 
penish his persistence, furnished a very dull 
axe and said, “You can go to gvork at it by the 
day.” All the afternoon he labored faithfully, 
and at evening said to his empioyer, “Have 
you no better axe than at?”. The answer 
was, ‘if hire you by thf day, and if you use 
the tools honestly that I furnish, ive not your 
fault if you. accomplish nothing, You said 
you tvanted work and I have furnished it”— 
To a the prompt reply was: “I do want 
work, but I wont chop unless I can see the 
chips fly.” This was a wise man’s resolution, 
manifesting a spirit that is sufficient to insure 
prosperity to its possessor. Such a man will 
ngt only make money for his employer but al- 
so for himself.; he will use his head as well as 
his hands, and as he will not work for others 
with poor tools, he certainly will not for him- 
self. He will make more money than a mere 
worker for the pay it brings, because he feels 
that he is in the world for the purpose of add- 
ing something to the world’s wealth, and he 
will not plod along contented to do work at 
such a disadvantage as it was done before the 
days of horse hoes, horse rakes, horse piteh- 
forks and horse power generally, but will man- 
age to do his work in the cheapest and best 
way; he will not buy a heavy running wagon 
because he can get it for twenty-five dollars 
lesa than an easy ranning one will cost, nor 
sell a first rate cow for a hundred dollars ané 


ra 
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pay seventy-five a piece for two inferior ones. 
He will keep a record of his doings, and know 
what part of his business pays and what runs 
‘behind; he will not be satisfied with the opin- 
ion that if a farmer can plow and plant and 
sow, and hoe, and rake, and mow, that is all 
a farmer needs to know how todo. It is not 
pleasant to say unpleasant things of one’s neigh- 
‘ors, and friends, and patrons, so we shall not 
say them, but we cannot repress the conviction 
that farmers as a class are too much inclined 
to keep on in old ways.—Cor. Working Far- 
mer. 





HANDLING BEES. 


This is one of the things impossible to do 
quickly without experience. When I com- 
menced Italianizing, [ was often half a day find- 
ing the old queen, sometimes taking every frame 
out three or four times without success, and (as 
it then seemed to me) looking at every bee in 
the hive without finding the one I was after. 
Now I seldom spend five mioutes aboat it. 

The difference is that my eye has become 
accustomed to her movements so that I distin- 
guish her at a glance. The only direction 
possible in the matter is, to open the hive as 
quickly as possible and shower the bees with 
sweetened water, instead of driving them back 
with smoke; then take out the frames in the 
center of the part where the bees cluster 
thickest and have some one look on one side of 
the frame while you examine the other for the 
majority dodges and up on to the other side as 
you turn it round. The bright color of the 
Italian queen, makes her very prominent in a 
colony of black bees, but when among her own 
subjects she is no more easily found than a 
black queep, though I used to think different- 
ly. 

: Suppumnc Bers.—I never use tobacco now, 
for I find that smoke from rags, rotten-wood or 
corn--cobs answers better. If you wish to 
open a hive, blow a little smoke into the en- 
trances and holes on top, wait a few moments and. 
repeat the smoking. ‘This will alarm them and 
they fill themselves with honey and not. be dis- 
posed to sting. If the object is to find ‘the 
queen, open the hive as quickly as possible 
and sprinkle the bees with sugar and water— 
this does not alarm them like smoke, and ‘the 
queen is not apt to “hide. Lift out the cetitre 
combs first and she will wsually-be found there” 
—Eutex 8)’Perreid ty Prairie Purmey, oo! 








The Poultry Bepartment. 








Por the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


BY J. C. COX, OSBORN, GREENE CO., 0, 


The Wood or Summer Duck is the most 
beautiful of the ducks known, the only one ap- 
proaching it being the Mandarin of China, 
which indeed it strongly resembles and forms a 
fair rival in beauty. The popular name of 
the Wood duck is derived from the fact that 
it makes its nest in hollow trees, and the Sum- 
mer duck from remaining with us during the 
summer. It is only seen in the North during 
the summer months, migrating southwardly 
with the cold weather. It is familiarly kaown 
in every part of the United States. It is seldom 
seen near the ocean or salt lakes or marshes, 
its favored haunts being the solitary, deep and 
muddy creeks, ponds and bayous of the inte- 
rior, generally selecting for its nest some hol- 
low tree or limb overhanging the water, al- 
ways high up, out of danger and difficult of ac-- 
cess, 

From the middle of April to the first of June- 
they lay and hatch in the Northern States. IL 
have observed in this State the old ones with. 
their young ion a pond about the middle and 
last of May; sometimes they come off later.— 
They are seldom seen in flocks—I never saw 
over three or four together—usually only a 
pair or singly. The common note when sud- 
denly surprised or flying off is Peet! Peet! ut- 
tered by the drake, but when standing sentinel, 
he sees danger, he makes a noise not unlike the 
crowing of a yonng cock—Oc-eek! oe-eek!— 
It has been found 19 deg. South to 54 North 
latitude; it breeds from Mexico to Nova Sco- 
tia. Its food consists of acorns, chestnuts, seeds 
of wild plants, aquatic plants, worms and in- 
sects; its eggs yellowish white, unlike the Mal- 
lard. Their flesh is inferior to many wild 
ducks. 

This beautiful little bird is easily domestica- 
ted and soon becomes familiar so as to allow 
one to pet and handle it. Many of our natur- 
alists possess some of these pretty little crea, 
tures. Some have been and are in poss 
of ©. 'N: Bement and M. Vassar of Por 
keepsi¢, and John Giles of § Sones Woods 
Conb: * Mr. Peddinghout arietts od aio 
thas now some in his pos Bat: nthe Wo 
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once had some, but unfortunately they died.— 
There is. nothing in: the line of water-fowls that 
will so much ornament a small park with a 
fountain and small sheet of water, as this little 
‘duck. - They have not proved to be successful 
in breeding in a domesticated state, but have 
been hatched and zaised from eggs found in 
the woods. With every convenience and a 
proper place, and with excellent care they have 
been raised when being caught soon after 
hatched by the old ones, but it is no easy affair 
to capture the wild little rascals, quick as an 
arrow in water, but they have been caught and 
Taised. 


As this duck is deserving of so much praise 
for its gorgeous plumage, a full description 
would be interesting to those not thoroughly 
acquainted with it: 

The drake is from 19 to 29 inches in length 
bill red, strongly toothed, much hooked, short- 
er than the head, the feathers in front descend- 
ing low, margined with black; head deep glos- 
sy green; irides orange-red; front crown and 
pendant crest rich, glossy bronze green, ending 
in violet, elegantly marked with a line of pure 
white ranning from the upper mandible over 
the eye, and with another band of white pro- 
ceeding from behind the eye, both mingling 
their long, pendant plumes with the green and 
iolet ones, producing a rich effect; cheeks 
and sides of the upper neck violet; chin, throat 
and collar around the neck pure white, curv- 
ing up in the form of a crescent nearly to the 
posterior part of the eye; breast dark violet 
brown, marked on the fore part with minute, 
triangular V shaped spots, increasing in size un- 
til they spread into the white of the belly.— 
Each side of the breast is bounded by a large 
crescent of white, and that again by a broader 
one of deep black; sides under the wings thick- 
ly and beautifully marked with fine, undulating 
parallel lines of black on a ground of yellow- 
ish-drab. The flanks are ornamented with 
broad alternate semicircular bands of black 
and white; sides of the vent rich, light violet; 
tail coverts long, of a hair-like texture at the 
sides over which they descend, and of a deep 
black, glossed with green; back dusky brown, 
reflecting green above, below dusky; primaries 
dusky, silvery-hoary without, tipped with vio- 
let blue; secondaries greenish-blue, tipped with 

white; wing coverts violet-blue tipped with 
black; vent dusky; legs and feet yellowish-red; 
claws strong and hooked. 


The female does not possess the beautiful 
plumage of her mate, but she is a neat, modest 
little creature; she is a brown-gray, her head 
is crested slightly, crown dark purple, behind 
the eye a bar of white; chin and throat for two 
inches white; head and neck dark drab, breast 
dusky brown, marked with large triangular 
spots of white; back dark bronze-brown, witb 
some gold and greenish reflections; spec 
ulum of the wings nearly the same as in the 
male, the fine penciling of the sides, and the 
long, hair-like tail:coverts are wanting; the 
tail also is shorter. Now can a person im- 
agine a more beautiful bird, possessing al} 
the leading colors and a very large number of 
different shades of color, besides several colors 
are combined and form a beautiful mixture 
pleasing to the eye fond of striking colors? 
The Buenos Ayrean and Cayuga Black 

Ducks. 

The Buenos Ayrean or Kast Indian duck is 
a fowl not common yet, nor often met with ip 
this country, but it certainly deserves to be 
better known. Their introduction into the U. 
8. does not go back many years. Some natu- 
ralists and writers term them Brazilian ducks, 
which is utterly absurd and only tends to lead 
the amateur astray, for we have a duck already 
that lays a more just claim to the name and 
bears no resemblance whatever to this beauti- 
ful ornament to the pond or park; I refer to 
the Musk duck—the very opposite of our sub- 
ject, Mexican and Maroon are other aliases by 
which they have passed. Such applied names 
are so unreasonable as to require no notice. 

There is no doubt but their native country 
is the East Indies, afterwards they were: found 
in Buenos Ayres, South America, from which 
country we received our specimens. The Zo- 
ological Society of London have theirs from the 
latter country; Mr. Bement thinks from all the 
information now known on this fowl that Bue- 
nos Ayres is not the original country, although 
they have been met with therefor several years. 
Why they should receive the latter name more 
frequently cannot be told, but this is not an ex- 
ception in this line, for we have many fowls 
whose names are entirely foreign to the bird 
itself. 

This duck is of less size and mach lighter 
frame than the famous Cayuga, which it much 
resembles, especially when young. The ful} 
grown male never exceeds five pounds live 
weight, females average not ever four pounds. 





Their plamage is strikingly beantifal—a jet 
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black with green reflections, especially the 
drake. Some of the females are just as hand- 
some, metalic tints varying with the light, from 
green to gilded purple, decorate their garb of 
uniform velvet black, their bills and feet being 
of the same dark hue, With all their brillant 
combinations of color there is a singularly neat 
and close make, a compactness of plumage not 
unlike that of the Game fowl. 


Many who have kept these fowls have been 
constantly annoyed with the appearance of 
more or less white feathers after their first 
moult. Such has never been my experience as 
yet, always keeping their true color and breed- 
ing like their parents. In some instances in 
which Mr. Bement refers to these birds became 
entirely white, some pied; the next moult they 
assumed their original color agaio—their jet 
sable plumage; some however retained the 
white feathers more or less, permanently. 


The drakes are usually pugnacious and many 
speak of the impossibility on this account, of 
keeping two of them in the same enclosure. 
Ina wild State these birds always pair and 
do the same for me in a domestic state, or 
rather a semi-domestic stute. It is their incli- 
nation to pair only with one, but the libertine 
attempt of drakes with ducks of other varie- 
ties are not unfrequent in eome birds; mine 
this year paired off agreeably and never com- 
mitted any acts common to other dacks, They 
avoid entirely the society of other ducks—the 
female especially—she is always true to her 
lord. She will wander away during the day 
for a mile even, to secluded spots; and if in 
laying season will come home regularly doring 
the night to deposit her egg. They generally 
select a vest vear home; one pair of mine were 
troubled su by other ducks every morning 
when the’female was going to or coming from 
her nest daring the erly part of the season. 
that they suddenly quit coming home and se- 
lected avother nest near a stream in some bush- 
esa half a mile from home, and were absent 
2 months, und one morning early the duck was, 
in the burn-yard with a duzen or more of little 
fellows. Sbe was alone, the drake having. re- 
maiued away and only of late he accompanies 
his mate. ‘Il'bey generally begin laying about 
the middie of April. ‘They lay two layings of 
about fifteen eggs each; mine laid that number 
before she discarded her nest at home. She 
layed about the same number afterward. The 
Bret eggs are frequently emeared with a dark 








greasy matter, which causes them to appear-of ” 
a slaty, aud sometimes even of a black color. 
This matter does not penetrate the shell, but 
may be scraped off, When five or six eggs 
are laid they gradually fade away to a whitish 
green. The eggs are elongated, being smoeth, 
thin shelled, weighing about two ounces. 

They will not endure confinement and like to 
wander more than other ducks; Bement speaks 
of them as flying around the neighborhood. if 
they are not clipped or pinned, mine have 
never attempted it—they are formed neat anc 


wy 


light just fit to make aerial excursions whenever ~ 


occasion compels them. 


T have often wonder- - 


ed why my birds never fly. They will wander - 
away On foot in a short space of time. They 
are not shy as wild ducks are, but seem not to - 


like to be where other ducks are and so go 
away to avoid them. The place for themris 2 


good sized park with an ornamental piece of ~ 


water, but the fence must be tight enough tc 
secure them. 


of a sheet of water io a well arranged park. 
The Cayuga Black Duck, originated in and 

about Cayuga County New York. Originally 

birds of this variety are found on Cayuga Lake 


They add greatly to the beauty : 


i 


wild; they are my favorites of all domestic - 


ducks; very large, useful and lay more and 


larger eggs than any other variety, even larger - 


than the Musk duek. They have been known 
to weigh 20 lbs. to the pair. They vary from 


ove half size larger than the Buenos Ayrean . 


to over twice as large; my largest are larger - 


than the fairest Rouen ducks I ever saw. Al- 


though I esteem the Rouen bighly, 1 have this + 
season beet favoring the Cayugas more-thar « 


all. ‘They ure a sooty black—drakes refléctioy 
green metalic tinte 


All have a few white - 


spots on the breast; whieh isa test of their. ~ 


purity. 
green color, some a pale parple. 
mence laying shout the middle of Mareh -and 


Some of thei eggs are of a greasy - 
They com- - 


~. 


lay on anti! about the Ist of Jaly; lay three - 


layings, if broken ap from setting. I had two + 
that laid over seventy five eggs apiece, per- - 
hap® neorer a hundred; they will lay forty eggs~ 
bef re showing ony signs of incubation; some 
will lay more; good specimens are lethargic 
aod can hardly get along, if they do it is by 
degrees; they move a short distance and drop 
down and rest. 
Their flexh is said to be superior to the Re- 
nen and Aylesbary, - The latter has not laid 
half the eggs for ma that the Capnga -bax 
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The Rouen I class in point of laying interme- 
diate between the Cayuga and Aylesbury—the 
two latter having identical chances, while the 
Rouen Ducks were not in quite as favorable a 
situation. The Rouen I place above the 
Aylesbury in point of flesh for table use, The 
Cayugas hatched best the other two about 
alike. Rouen and Cayugas about alike to 
raise; the Aylesbury not quite so good. 

John R. Page the artist, C. N. Bement and 
EK. S. Ralph had and probably have still extra 
fiue specimens. I have stock of this variety 
from all the three named gentlemen besides two 
others. The color of all are alike in general 
respects, some being a clean black, others a 
sooty brownish cast, some having more white 
ou breast and belly. The feet and legs of all 
should be black or nearly so, bills a green black. 
nally wild, become so quiet and stay-at-home 
bodies. They are no cross-breed like the pa- 
rent; no breeding back, of any other color, 
and so are without doubt a distinct breed. I 
never could obtain any true account of their 
origin, but they are nevertheless the duck for 
profit and usefulness and still not void of 
beauty. 

Whe Canvas-back — Red-headed — Hook- 
billed—Penguin—Mandarin Ducks. 

‘The Canvasback variety is a peculiar native 
to the American Continent, and entirely un- 
known in Europe. It undoubtedly received its 
pame from the color of the feathers on the back, 
which very much resembles coarse canvas. ‘The 
only one approaching it in England or Europe 
is the Pochard. It differs from the Canvas- 
back by being smaller and less in weight, hav- 
ing a smaller bill, and showing less whiteness of 
plumage. The Pochard measures nineteen in- 
ches in length, thirty in extent, and weighs two 
pounds, The Canvasback measures two feet in 
length, three in exteat, and when in the best 
condition weighs three or four pounds. 

It is a strange circumstance that the Canvas- 
back duck, one of the commonest species of our 
country, should be entirely overlooked by the 
naturalists of Europe, or confounded with the 
Pochard, a species whose characteristics are so 
obviously different. Wilson's Ornithology is 
the only work of the kind known that gives this 
the finest duck that avy country can boast of, 
the first scientific account. They baye been 

- seen in countless thousands on the Chesapeake 
Bay, feeding on, the bujbous roots and plants 
abounding 9n the fresh water shoals of that bay. 
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All attempts that have been made to domes- 
ticate this duck have proved utterly fatile; i. e., 
they will not be contented or breed, but they 
have been hatched and raised, or old ones 
wounded and captured, and confined in a park. 
They will in part become tame, but never lose 
natural instincts, and always show themselves 
in a shy way, similar to the wild goose. This 
duck, in the peculiarly rich, juicy tenderness of 
its flesh, and its delicacy and flavor, stands un- 
rivaled by the whole of its tribe, in this or any 
other quarter of the world. They feed readily 
on grain, especially wheat. 

No dinners got up on a grand scale are ever 
complete without Canvas-back ducks, They 
not only grace, but dignify the table; and epi- 
cures have exhilarating ideas when a Canvas- 
back dack is to be the feature of the table, 
Ridiculous prices are frequently paid for them, 
when needed for a great occasion, and they 
must be had whatever may be the price. Five 
dollars, and even more, is often paid for a pair 
of birds of this kind, in the city markets. 

The Canvas-back duck migrates from the 
north about October and November. Their 
main rendezvous is about the Chesapeake Bay, 
Susquehannah, Petapsco, Potomac and James 
rivers. Beyond this southward they are seldom 
seen. Large flocks are often met with upon the 
shores of Lake Erie. On the Delaware Bay 
they are called Red Heads, on the Susquehan- 
na by their proper name, on the Potomae 
White-backs, and on the James river Shel- 
drakse. Their backs are similar to Canvas.— 
They have a very large bill, rising high in the 
head, three inches in length, one and a half in- 
ches thick at the base, eye very small, color 
glossy black, fore part of the head and cheeks 
blackish-brown, back of head and neck dark 
crimson color, general color of breast and un- 
der parts gray, durk and some black with dusky 
white backr. 

‘The Red-headed duck is a common associate 
of the Canvas-back, frequenting the same pla- 
ces, feeding on the stems of the same grass, and 
the Canvas-back on the roots. It is often sold 
in market, to persons unacquainted with the 
characteristic marke of either, as Canvas-backs. 
Some say it is the same species, and precisely 
similar to the: Pochard of England. The de- 
scription of either answers for both. The Red- 
headed ranks sext to che Canvas-back in excel- 
lence for the table. , 

The Hook-billed duck is not very commop 


! 
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at the present time. Many early writers refer 
to this species, the singularity of whose appear- 
ance would secure attention in the days when 
real utility so eften yielded to what merely 
gratified curiosity. Writers on this variety 
agree as to their being better layers than any 
other, either wild or tame. Their bill is of 
large size and turned downward, not upward as 
some have it; bills are real Roman-nosed, with 
features of a most grotesque and ludicrous ap- 
pearance, Their plumage is usually white, with 
a large top-knot; but other colors are not un- 
frequent. Holland is said to be the country 
they were brought from, generally pairing as 
wild ducks do, and do not show any inclination 
to associate with other ducks. 


The Penguin is as strange looking as the 
Hook-billed. Their name is derived from their 
peculiar upright gait, somewhat resembling the 
Penguin. ‘This feature is not strikingly appa- 
rent when they are in an ordinary frame of 
mind. A sudden fright makes them raise their 
heads, as it does many other birds. They are 
usually of dull colors; and from all the infor- 
mation I can obtain upon the subject, they are 
wholly devoid of any merits to compensate for 
their uncouth appearance. A writer states that 
they are imported from Bombay, and are the 
common domestic duck of that country. 

I shall now direct my attention to the re 
markable Mandarin duck of China; then take 
up the varieties that are in a state of domesti- 
cation. This duck is considered highly orna- 
mental, and a beautiful addition to our fancy 
water fowls. In many respects it resembles our 
American Wood Duck, which is the most beau- 
tiful of all the family of ducks, except it is this 
tribute from the Celestial Empire, which sur- 
passes it in its gorgeous plumage. They have 
been bred in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
in Regent’s Park, London, The stock was im- 
ported from Whampoa, China. 

This duck is given the preference of standing 
at the head of all the ornamental fowls known 
by nearly all who have ever seen them. Be- 
ment thinks our Wood duck equal to them ia 
beauty. The top of their bead is black, which 
extends down the nape of the neck; below is « 
elear white live, passing over the eye down the 
base of the bill, which is of a bright, deep, 
rose color; ‘the cheeks and the long pointed 
feathers of the neek are of bright orange- 
brown; the upper parts of the breast and back 
are of a'glossy black, and the lower white; the 


two raised feathers of the wings are orange 
brown; the flight feathers are white and black; 
the tail black, except underneath, which is 
white; the sides of the breast are greenish-or- 
ange, margined by a clear white line; the legs 
a deep pink. From the middle of June to the 
middle of September, the drake assumes the 
color of the duck, which is a dull olive-brown. 
He is very pugnacious, and quite a tyrant over 
the other aquatic birds when in the same park 
together. John Giles, of Woodstock, Conn., 
the celebrated fancier, first imported a pair of 
these beautiful birds in the year 1854. They 
were sold at auction the same year at Barnum’s 
Museum for $150. They cost $375, or 75 
' guineas, in Eogland. 





FEEDING POULTRY. 


Onions are said to be an admirable food for 
fowls, or rather an adjunct food. If given 
regularly, it is said that they will prevent the 
attacks of the more ordinary diseases of poul- 
try. 

Meat is said by some to be an essential foo® 
for poultry, especially in winter, when they can~ 
not get the worms they pick up in summer 
Others, again, maintain that the habit of giving 
meat to poultry is productive of grave evils— 
the cause of many of the worst forms of disease 
which affect them. By these authorities it is 
called unvatural food, inasmuch as the digestive 
organs of the birds are not fitted to assimilate 
them. There must, we think, he some mistake 
in all this; for we know of a surety that fowls- 
do eat when they can get it, and entirely of 
their own accord, an enormous quantity of ani- 
mal food; here it is not cooked; the game found 
in natare’s garden,is raw. If meat is an un- 
natura] food for poultry, they certainly have a 
mest unpatural appetite for it. Throw in one 
lamp of meat amongst a lot of fowls; if not 
literally a bone of contention, it is something 
vastly like it, so eager are all to get a grab at 
it. We believe the habit of giving much food + 
in a short space of time to poultry isa very 
bad.one, If you notice their habits, you will, 
perceive that the process of picking up their . 
food under ordivary, or what we may call the 
natural condition, isa very slow, one. Grain 
by grain does the meal get taken, and with the 
aggregate no sinull amount of sand, small peb- 
bles, and the like, all of which, passing into the 
crop, assists digestion greatly.—.Mark Lane Exp 
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Live Stock Department. 


RAISING COLTS. 











I usaally wean my colts at from four to five 
~aonths old according to the time of year.— 
‘NEf not worked, the mare should be put on short 
«grass or feed, and milked occasionally for two 
-or three days. The colt should have a little 
«oats (partially ground) every day, and be en- 
tively out of sight and hearing of its mother. 
Many are, I think, too careless of their colts 
«at or about the time they are weaned. As far 
~@8 my experience goes, I consider this the most 
*important time in the colt’s life asfar as his 
_¥fature health, size and disposition are concerned. 
BIf he is then neglected as to feed and care, 
“he will probably show it during the remainder 
«Of hislife. If he is not already so, he should 
-be immediately halter broken aud handled 
“every day if possible, but upon no account 
-@bused. He should be taught to mind, bat 
«rather through affection than through fear; if 
wthe latter is the cause, you never know -wheo 
«or how long he will obey you; but if from the 
¢former you may expect his obedience to last 
2.48 long as the cause which prodaces it. 

I am strongly opposed both in principle 
sand practice to “breaking colts,” that is allow- 
i ing them to attain the age of two or more years 
* before they are taken in hand for learning the 
yprinciples which are to form so important a 
¢pert in their future life. There should be no 
“breaking” about it. The education should 
“begin as soon as the colt is born, and, if prop- 
«erly attended to, will be perfect by the time he 
«is large enough to drive. 

Being led or tied with a halter should be 
“his first lesson, and the sooner he learns it the 
«shorter the struggle and the more permanent 
tthe'lesson; never give him a chance to break 
Hloose, fer once done and he will remember it 
‘for along time, and if the lesson be too often 

repeated, he will make a proficient in this not 
desirable art. The owner when he comes to 
pay for the Telegraph will never know where 
to find his horse when he comes out, and will 
probabiy blame the horse and not himself or 
the one who raised the animal. 

The outline of my plan may be thus given: 
As soon as the colt is weaned he should have 
good feed, and be handled every day if possible; 
de should be coaxed rather than made by force 
to do anything. Never use a switch or the 





end of a halter strap; some object that if you 
coax him too much when young, he will always 
expect it—io fact, between you and I, Major, 
treat him like a woman; if you must drive him 
into doing anything do not let him see the 
reins; be firm but not overbearing; it will be 
found better to overlook the fault than to at- 
tempt and fail to correct it; never lose your 
temper, for the moment you do so you at the 
same time lose the advantage which you should 
always have oyer them —I mean the colt and 
not the woman. 


During the winter the colt should stand hal- 
tered the greater portion of the time, either 
in his stable or out in the open air—the latter 
for at least a portion of every day; use the 
currycomb and brush freely; remember you are 
forming the fature horse, and care now taken 
either in his appearance or character is by ao 
means lost. 

By the time he is a year old he should allow 
you to place light articles on his back with- 
out any resistance, and should be taught not to 
be afraid of straps hanging loose either about 
the body or heels. This education should 
be repeated during the second winter, and by 
the time he is two years old he will quietly per- 
mit himself to be harnessed alongside of a 
quiet horse (his mother if possible) und driven 
about. 

Dariog the operation of halter breaking, 
great care should be taken to always make him 
walk fast—fast walking should be made a part 
of his education, and he will never forget it 
during his after life. [I koow of no colt which 
may not be made a good walker if properly 
trained when young, but this is a fast time and 
walking is too slow to keep up with it.—Cor. 
Germantown Telegraph. 





A Distnrecrant.—One pound of green cop- 
peras dissolved in one quart of water, and 
poured down a sink drain, will effectually de- 


stroy the foulest smells. For water-closets on: 


board ships and steamboats, about hotels and 
other public places, there is nothing so nice to 
cleanse with as simple green copperas. Dis- 
solved under the bed in anything that will hold 
water, it will render a hospital or other place 
for the sick free from unpleasant smells. For 
batchers’ stalls, fish markets, slaughter houses, 
sinks, and wherever there are offensive putrid 
gases, dissolve copperas and sprinkle it about, 
and in a few days the smell will pass away. 
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SELECTION OF RAM LAMBS, 


BY HON. HENRY 8. RANDALL. 


Assuming that the sire ram has proved a 
good one, that his male get are sufficiently 
promising to choose stock rams from, we would 
first give particular attention to the qualities 
of the dam. Every flock has ewes in it which 
breed better than the average of the flock.— 
Two ewes may possess equally good individual 
characteristics. One breeds with uniformity— 
always has good lambs—the other sometimes 
drops good ones, at other times not. As be- 
tween two ram lambs of equally good appar- 
ent qualities, dropped by these ewes, we should 
decidedly prefer the progeny of the uniform 
breeder. Why? Because we should expect 
there would be a better chance that his get 
would be uniform. We should decidedly dis- 
like to select the produce of an inferior ewe, or 
of a ewe possessing any bad point, however 
promising the appearance of her offspring.— 
Why? Because, although the fault of the ewe 
had been counterbalanced by the excellence of 
the sire, or by accident, we should fear that 
the progeny might, in its get breed back to the 
faults of itsdam. Excellence cannot be relied 
on uotil it becomes established by steady re- 
production, or continuance, through more than 
one generation. The more times it has been 
reproduced the greater is the certainty that it 
will continue to be reproduced, 

Among the requisites of the dam which 
ought to be considered indispensable, is consti- 
tution. Observation alone shows that the sire 
much more than the dam gives the size, form 
and covering of the progeny. But it just as 
clearly shows that the dam generally impresses 
her own characteristics in a superior or equal 
degree on the vital organs, that is to say, on 
the interior mechanism of the system, on which 
health, strength and endurance, or, to sam up 
all in a word, constitution, depends. Many a 
man owns a ewe with a very superior fleece 
and an abundance of fancy points. ‘Perhaps 
she has an excellent pedigree. She is the 
“show sheep” of his flock. But he finds that 
she is often amiss, She requires careful man- 
agement. A heavy rain storm gives her the 
snuffies She is not a good milker and her 
lambs must be put on foster dams. She does 
not take on flesh readily in autumn after her 
lamb is weaned. She “curls up” under the 
frosts and cold of approaching winter. She 


1 


must be carefully housed. Her feed in winter 
must be carefully watebed, for over-feeding or 
under-feeding very readily affect her condition -. 
and health. Whatever the pedigree of such a» 
sheep, whatever her fancy points, however: 
great her yield of wool when everything hap-- 
pens to go right with her, she is not fit to breed» 
a stock ram from. 

_ One of the bad points above alladed to—poor~ 
milking qualities—has not received proper at. 
tention. This was originally the weak side of” 
the Merinos as compared with many other 
breeds. Even now, though in various families: 
materially improved, they are none too good! 
in that particular, Every Merino breeder 
should not only guard, but seek to improve> 
the milking properties of his flock, Can he do» 
this if he selects his stock rams from families: 
of ewes which are habitually poor milkers?— 
Ask an intelligent dairyman if he selects bis~- 
bulls in that way—in utter disregard of the- 
great cardinal law of breeding that like pro- 
duces like! But it is not necessary to enlarge-: 
on these points which render ewes defective or 
uureliable for breeding purposes. Being start- 
ed in the proper line of thought and investi- 
gation, every reflecting man will arrive at just 
conclusions. 


Other things being equal, we would prefer~ 
fora ram lamb one that came strong and got 
up and helped himself at once. He should be 
at least of good medium size. His bones. 
should be strong and well developed in the 
head, giving it thickness. He should be droad 
between the ears and between the eyes, and his 
nose not too thin. A little too much length of 
nose may be pardoned, because it belongs to- 
the ancient type of the Merino race, and it is: 
hard to be bred out. The head should not be- 
scooped out under the eyes like a dog’s, but 
preserve a triangular form, with a blunt, low- 
er apex when viewed in front. The eyes should» 
be bright, well opened, and serene. The ears~ 
should be thick, well covered and soft. The:= 
neck should be very short and thick—not al. 
lowing the head to be carried aloft like a deer’s,_ 
and but a short distance above the line of the 
back. Here, too, is a stubborn, ancient point~- 
of the Merino race to get rid of, but it has 
been pretty successfully done in the American. 
Merino. The Romans, founders of the breed, 
strange as it may appear in the eyes of modern, 
breeders, preferred and bred for a long neck i” 
The neck should be set level upon the shoul > 
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ders, the upper line of it not depressed below 
the line.of the shoulder and back. The shoul- 
der should be thick and round (still another in- 
novation on antiquity;) the back straight and 
level with the shoulder, (innovation No. 4;) 
the back broad (innovation No. 5) and neither 
too long nor too short, but inclining to short- 
ness, The breech should be full and round 
(innovation No. 6.) The ribs should be broad 
and well arched, (innovation No. 7) and the 
body deep, with good abdominal development 
as the animal advances in years. The legs, as 
already indicated, should be bony, short, straight 
and wide apart, (innovations Nos. 8, 9, 10 11.) 

Now for the “fancy touches!” The nose 
wrinkled—the skin of the neck hanging in huge 
folds, the larger the better, says the public; 
a “wrinkle” or two back of the elbow; wrinkles 
on each side of and about the tail, giving it 
extraordinary breadth, and some projection 
from the surrounding mass of wool; wrinkles 
on the breech; and over the entire carcass a 
system of “wire wrinkles” rippling the surface 
into little close waves, almost touching each 
other, of the size of a pipe-stem or thereabouts 
which will pu.’ out smooth and not impede the 
shears. “Young America” says, “give us wrin- 
kles on the side, too—and for that matter, ev- 
erywhere else—as big as your arm if you can 
get them, and never mind the shears.” But it 
is thought Young America will run this thing 
into the ground, Like ladies’ large “water-falls” 
it presents a “striking featare,” but these ex- 
travagant fashions are not lasting. It would 
require a town meeting of shearers and a sum- 
mer campaign to get the wool off a thousand 
of the bewrinkled monsters occasionally seen 
among the “fast men.” (No one must presume 
to suppose that the wool growers have not 
their fast folks!) 

The amount of wool to be borne in future 
by a young lamb cannot be determined with 
certainty, but a good judge, having a knowl- 
edge of antecedents (progenitory) can give a 
elose guess. Ihe coat should be thick and 
long, having nothing of the smooth, short, evea 
look, with the skin showing through, which 
used to characterize the coating of Saxon lambs 
An American Merino lamb has a rougher 
coarser, hairier look. Sometimes he is born 
with a coat of hairs projecting through his 
wool, and nearly always has more or less of 
them projecting over his whole body. His 
belly is invariably covered with hair, and the 





thicker, more like a mat it is, the better the 
promise for a strong, dense fleece. ° 

A lamb that early gives indication of a good 
supply of yolk is preferred. This is readily 
seen under the neck and on the bosom, tinting 
the whole.wool and darkening ‘ts ends by shear- 
ing time. Indeed, it is often visible over the 
whole body by that time. Yolk, all sensible 
men will concede, may exist in superabundance, 
but more of it is tolerated in the ram than the 
ewe, even in pure blood flocks which already 
have yolk enough; and to cross with dry wooled 
ewes, Very “greasy” lambs are generally and 
perhaps justly preferred.— Rural NV. Yorker. 





FLOCK PRUNING. 


Among the many needful rules which every 
flockinaster must never lose sight of, is this. 
Always keep your best ewes. This is the — 
fundamental privciple which must guide you 
in all your labors, if you expect to carry the 
excellence of your flock one degree higher 
each year. The reasous for this rule are al- 
most too obvious to require mention. Will 
apy man need to be told that if he sells his 
ewes, the buyers will have better sheep than he? 
If a man with 100 ewes, selis the ten best, it 
may take him years of careful breeding to get 
ten more as good as those he sold. Many can- 
not resist a tempting offer for a good ewe, but 
it should be remembered that when you sell one 
such, you sell with her, all her valuable increase 
for the future. When you have succeeded in 
bringing your flock to such a degree of exel- 
lence that you will not notice the loss of a few 
of the “number ones,” you can sell from the 
first classewes, But as you must sell off the 
yearly increase of the flock, let such be selec- 
ted as you do not wish tokeep, and the pres- 
ent is the best time of the year to make that 
selection. The winter is the test of a sheep's 
constitution, and if you have watched your 
flock with care, you can at this season very 
quickly select those that fail in the necessary 
vigor, and stauuchness to make them good 
breeders. Let all such be pruned out. Fat 
them for the butcher, or sell them for what they 
will bring, to those whose means will not just 
now enable them to buy higher priced sheep.— 
Set aside all that have objectionable qualities 
as breeders, and put a mark upon them for fa- 
ture disposal. A sheep may look well, she may 
be stout and hearty, but at the same time she 
she may breed badly. Make all such into mat- 
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ton. Cut them off as you would useless limbs 
from your frait trees. You can’t afford to keep 
such animals any more than you can afford to 
have a frog pond in the middle of an acre of 
good land. The man who makes his selection 
of sale ewes in the autum, will often cheat him- 
self, for the reason that many poor breeders and 
poor nurses will look plump and stout just be- 
cause they may have starved their lambs. A 
suggestion on this point is enough for any care- 
fal flock-master, and a moment’s reflection will 
show any one the importance of attending to 
this matter in the proper season. —.V. H. Far- 
mer. 





WHAT SHEEP TO KEEP. 


Such as suit your condition: If you have 
hills, put the Merinos on them. If you have 
hills almost sterile and inaccessible, the little 
Paulars will find their way over them and sup- 
port themselves. They will do this where other 
sheep die outright. They willstand bad weath- 
er, will rear their young well; will, let alone, 
support themselves; but with good treatment 
will do better. The rich, level plains are the 
place for the large, long wooled sheep. These 
are closely allied, in keeping, to cattle. They 
are large, aud require care and good feed.— 
A few together only should be kept, as they 
will not herd and thrive as the Merinos. The 
Merinos will not only do to scramble up and 
down the hills, but they are great walkers—a 
trick ‘hey got in Spain, their native country.— 
They will therefore bear to be driven at even 
great distance. But not so with matton sheep. 
They require nursing and great attention— 
and then they will thrive beyond what the 
Paulur or Ivfantado will do. But mutton must 
be the main reliance with these, The South 
Downs are the best where mere quality of meat 
is concerned; but for weight of carcass and 
profit, the Leicester and Cotswolds, with their 
carcases, the Oxfordshires and Shropshrires, aud 
the Hampshire Downs are preferred. These 
are the best kinds of sheep, to be used as 
occasion or circumstances (as we have indicated) 
may require.—Ez. _ 





His Native Air.—A New York man, who 
had not been out of the city for many years, 
fainted away in the pure air of the country. 
He was only resuscitated by patting a dead 
fish to his nose, when he slowly revived, ex- 
claiming: “That’s good—it smells like home.” 





HORSE-SHOEING. 


Having raised a few, and owned a number of 
horses, in the last forty-five years, not one of 
which has even suffered with corns or lameness, 
in any manner, by bad shoeing, I send you the 
directions which I always give the smith. 

I take nature as my guide, and follow her, as 
near as possible. I do not allow the smith to 
take more off the hoof than would grow in the 
time the horse has had his shoes on. Ido no 
allow him to pare the heels, but when he has 
finished the foot for the shoe, I allow him to 
rasp the heel gently. The shoe never should 
be put on so hot asto burn the hoof. The shoe 
on and the nails clinched, never permit the 
smith to file above the clinches of the nails; 
nature is not-interfered with above the clinches, 
the friction of the sand and earth ia doing all that 
is required, and any interference by the smith 
is unwise, for every time he files the hoof the 
wall of the hoof becomes thinner, and is less 
able to resist the concussion, the cause of so 
much lameness in horses. I frequently, during 
the winter season, if there is snow on the 
ground, take off my horses’ shoes and drive them 
until they wear the foot to the natural shape. 
I have done the same inthe city. When I find 
their feet sufficiently broken down, I have them 
shod, and the horse is much benefited by it. 

It is necessary to have the feet of the city 
horses stuffed two or three times a week; it 
keeps the horn soft, and causes less jarring to 
the many delicate membranes of the foot.— 
Anything that will keep the horn soft answers 
the purpose. I use a mixture of one peck of 
cow manure, half a peck of ashes, and about 
two table spoonfuls of salt, mixed together, 
which will last for some time, by adding each 
time it is used, water enough to make it of a 
consistence to adhere to the sole of the hoof. 
By filling up to the level of the shoe, it gener- 
aly remains until the horse is used, 

When I think my horses require shoeing, I 
have their feet stuffed two or three nights in 
succession before I send them to be shop, so 
as to make it easy for the smith to pare the 
feet.—Cor. Am. Farmer. 





Staying Ovr.—“If I am net at home from 
the party to-night at 10 o'clock,” said a husband 
to his better and bigger half, “don’t wait for 
me.” “That I won't,” replied the lady signifi- 
cantly; “I'll come for you!” The gentleman 





returned at 10 o'clock precisely. 
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~The Agricultural Bepartment. 


ABOUT FALL GRAIN. 








Line upon line, and precept upon precept. 
. \ It is thas we come to the mystery of knowledge. 
¢ Suffer yet another word of exhortation on the 
: subject of putting in the fall wheat. We do 
‘ not continue these remarks with sueh pertinaci- 
~ ty, because we suppose that we know any more 
< Chan other people, on this subject, but many 
* times when people do know all that is necessa- 
= ry to success, by some perversity of practice or 
‘ by some wilfulness of neglect, they will not do as 
- well as they know. It is to such people that 
~we address these words of counsel; and any 
~ Others who know either more or Jess than we 
-+ do, or suppose that they know more or less than 
“we suppose we do, can make just such use and 
~ application of our remarks as they see fit, while 
~we assure them in seriousness, that this subject 
will bear to be investigated and brought under 
“the best practise ef wiser methods than either 
Of us know, so it is not yet time for either farm- 
rer or editor to fold their hands in a compla- 

cent belief that they have attained the end of 

all wisdom, on this or any other subject of cul- 
' tivation. 

Wuen To Sow.—Between the 10th and 15th 
~-of Sept., is the golden pericd for getting in 
‘wheat in Ohio and other States of the same 
- character in soil, climate and other agricultural 
‘ condition. Peculiarities of season will vary this 

period; as for instance, we have known the best 
‘crops raised from fields sown in August, and 
equally good from fields sown in October. It 
often happens that the midsummer drouth is at 
its height in the early part of Sept., and grain 
put in at that time will not readily vegetate, or 
if sown shallow, it will never vegetate at all. 
But this year we seem to have a perfect com- 
mand of the ground, so that we can work it at 
any time we choose, and these late copious 
showers ensure a sufficiency of moisture to 
produce vegetation of the seed. There can 
hardly be a possible excuse for not having 
the wheat in the ground by the middle of Sep- 
ember. 

Wuen and How to Prow.—The last re- 
amark above as to the command of ground, ap- 
plies primarily to plowiug; so that in whatever 
shape the field is worked, the time for seeding 
«can be made the same. Old sod, stubble, clo- 
ager sod, long fallow or short fallow, can all be 
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got ready by theright time. It is too late now 
to go back over the subject of summer fallow; 
we wrote of that a month ago, and shall note 

at this time qnly what is before us. We notice 
in our travels that a great deal of the land 
where the corn missed, is being turned over for 
wheat. On this there is a four foot growth of 
weeds, which scarcely any single plow can cov- 
er. If you must use a single plow, the weeds 
should be either rolled the way of the furrow, 
or gathered in by an arm or chain on the plow 
beam. A double plow will cover them in nice- 
ly. If you have a clover field yet to turn, it 
should be done this month, then in a couple of 
weeks, harrow or cultivate with double cultiva- 
tors across the furrows, not deep enough to 
disturb the green stuff, then drill the seed 
lengthwise of the furrows. Stubble ground may 
be worked in the same way. 

Wuat to Sow.—Experience has pretty well 
demonstrated that while the midge pest lasts it 
is best to sow the heavy, red-bearded wheat, of 
which the Mediterranean is the best type. Of 
course the seeds should be of the best gras in, 
and clear of all foul seeds. The white Purkey 
and the Tappahannock are very successfully 
cultivated in some districts and are great fa- 
vorites where they are best known. On good 
warm wheat land, we should advise a trial of 
one or both of these varieties. 

How to Sow.—EKarly sowing has the prime 
advantage, that the seed can be put in deep 
enough to secure the roots against the heaving 
of frosts in time of winter bare ground. It 
will also occupy the plants in getting up 80 as 
to be a protection against the Hessian fly in 
the fall, and by having good sturdy roots, the ~ 
plants will push ahead in the spriag, and come 
in ahead of the midge. Early sown wheat 
should always be put in the lowest depth it 
will bear and not duplicate the root crowa; 
this on light ground may be as deep as two or 
three inches. If your drill will not do this, put 
a weight upon each tooth, and make them do 
it. If you must sow broadcast, cover with a 
two horse cultivator or light gang plows. 





Doe Fux.—The owner of a large dog at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a few days ago, placed a 
hundred dollar looking-glass before his canine 
to worry him. The dog flew round barking and 
growling. The owner was delighted and cried, 
“Seek ’em!” The dog “seeked,” and the mirror 
and the “other dog” disappeared at the same 
time, 
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AFTER THE HARVEST. 


Xerxes is said to have surveyed the fields of 
his conquests and wept that there were no more 
worlds to conquer, With far different feelings 
the farmer now surveys the fields of his toil 
graced with a conquest of more glory than the 
most triumphant achievments of the greatest 
“warrior that ever eame down to a harvest of 
death. The fields have been swept by the 
strong. artillery of the husbandman, and the 
harvest that has fallen, is garnered for the ser- 
vice of man—a treasure and a blessing. True, 
we may not have the abundance that in some 
years sent our products begging for'buyers, even 
at the lowest prices; but we have énough to 
enable honest industry to lift up its head and 
shake its finger in the face of hunger and want. 
We may not be able to command as much 
money as we would like, but we can supply the 
deficiency by ignoring the want of it, and learn 
what we have forgotten in these few fast years, 
that contentment is wealth. 

Tuk Season or Rurat Fesrivats is hard up- 
on us, and we presume that but few of the 
ceaders of the Ohio Farmer are so situated 
that they cannot join tn the general rejoicing, 
and meet their brethren in ‘toil to exchange 
kind words and learn of the progress of the 
year. Some people do not like the Fairs; they 
have a perfect right to stay away and enjoy 
their own opinion; but let those who go, do 
so with a broad charity and good will, that will 
insure pleasure and profit thereby. 

Earty Fatt Worx.—Have you ditching to 
be done? A well to be dug? A swamp hole 
to grub and clear up? A roof to be shingled, 
or apy such dry weather work to be done? Al- 
low us to hint that now isthe time to get ready 
for sgch labors. The days are getting shorter 
at both ends, by and by the rains will come 
sousing down their cold bucket fulls, giving the 
workman wet feet and chapped hands to narsa 
and grumble over. A day now is worth two 
days late in the fall, in the quality and quanti- 
ty of the work done, besides the certainty of 
having it done. 

Sorr tus Sarze FLocxs.—These cool nights 
should admonish the wool-grower that it is high 
time his sheep were separated for their various 
ases, the bucks to be secured in the pastare 
and their condition attended to; the old and 
feeble ewes put by themselves to fatten for 
mutton, rather than to be allowed to run the 
isk of breeding and die éa the spring; the ewes 
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for breeding to be kept in good heart but not 
altowed to become fat. The young ewes, es- 
pecially of the fine wooled varieties, should not 
be allowed to breed until they are past two 
years old. 

Savine THE Corn Foppzr. — Nobody. can 
tell what kind of a fall we shall have. If we 
have as good a September as we had August, 
there will be a large corn crop ripened. We 
never saw corn pull up as it has this last month; 
but there is a great deal that may not possibly 
ripen, and the question is, how to make the 
most of this. Keep a sharp eye on the weath- 
er, and when the chances are in favor of frost, 
cut up the fodder and secure it at once. Ten- 
der corn fodder, saved without mold, is most 
royal feed for cows, colts, sheep, and in fact, 
for nearly every kind of farm stock. , Oorn blades 
cut and cured in the shade before they fire in 
the field, and stored in bundles on a dry scaffold 
is super-royal feed for fast colts, 


WHEAT AMONG CORN. 





The most common method practiced, by our 
Western farmers, is to sow wheat after corn. 
This system is not free from objection, because 
the corn seldom matures sufficiently early to 
admit of time to put the ground in proper or- 
der for wheat. Sowing wheat .among the.’ 
standing corp, and scratching the seed under 
between the rows with a one-horse plow or a 
cultivator, is not so much practiced as formerly, 
when wheat was of less value; and the labor 
of cutting up the corn and removing it from 
the field, at this busy season of the year, is too, 
great to be generally practiced to the extent 
that corn and wheat are grown; and hence the 
only practicable method where wheat follows 
corn, is to cut up the corn and put it into neat 
shocks, as few in number as can be convenient- 
ly made, and to plow and harrow the ground. 
as well as can be done under these incum- 


brances. 
But, owing to the objections attending this 


method, some of the best farmers we have 
among us, when they do not follow clover with 
wheat, adopt the following rotation, via: Be- 
ginning with Indian corn, followed the next 
spring with oats, and generally clover combined, 
then with wheat, to be again followed with 
corn. Perhaps this course is the best that can 
be adepted, where only these three crops, ia- 
cluding clover, are embraced. But to reap | the 


full benefit, the clover should be allowed to 
stand over one year before the wheat is sown, 
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TOP-DRESSING AFTER HAYING. 


Some of the best dairy and grass farmers 
of Worcester and Hampden apply the well 
pulverized barn-yard manure upor their mead- 
Ows soon after the first crop of hay is taken 
off, while others do it immediately after the 
second crop is cut, and other some, still later, 
most of them spreading it soon after it is car- 
‘ted out. Others still wait untill spring and 

“then apply it to land that is dry enough to 
-drive on to at that season without cutting it 
up; the latter claiming that the spring is the 
best time to top dress mow-lands. The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist favors early top-dressing as 
seen by the following extract: 

“First, it isa mulch to the exposed roots and 
tender shoots, defending them from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, preventing the drying of 
the surface of the ground, and retaining in 
itself the moisture of rains and dews. Second, 
it furnishes at once stimulating food to the 
plant cut off in its prime, enabling it to re- 
over quickly from the check it receives from 
«lose cutting, which is fatal to many grasses. 
It is necessary to cut grass just at that time 
when cutting does the plant the most injury: 
namely, when it has exerted all the strength of 
.its nature in the production of flowers, and in 
the preparation for producing seed. A little 
later, when the seed is formed, many grasses 
begin to store in their roots material which 
they draw upon the following spring, and in 
which the vigor, and vitality even, of the plant 
is maintained through all the vicissitudes of the 
season. Timothy is a striking example of this. 
Third, the manure, exposed as it is to moisture 
and warmth, rapidly decomposes. It is soon 
covered by the growing grass and contributes 
to its growth during the remainder of the sea- 
son, and soon disappears from the surface alto- 
gether. Fourth, it ordinarily induces a growth 
which warrants cutting a heavy after-math and 
sometimes a third cutting, without injury to 
the sward.” 

A correspondent of the Mark Lane (Eng.) 
Express says, “All sorts of opinions diverse 
enough are held as to the period when grass 
lands should be manured; some maintaining 
any time may be chosen, and graphically en- 
ough saying that ‘any quantity’ may be given 
and that it is scarcely possible to give too 
much. This, of course, refers to the farm-yard 
manure, when artificial or portable manures are 
used, the best time for their application is in 





spring. Autumn manuring seems to be the 
most in favor, and justly so, especially if the 
manure is long and not easily assimilated with 
the crop. One great advantage—and it is not 
always thought of—obtanied by the top dress- 
ing of meadows with long manure in autumo 
is the protection or shelter yielded by it to the 
grass in the severe frosts of winter. Some 
who have paid attention to this, maintain that 
fally one-half of the advantage obtained by 
antumn top-dressing of grass lands, is owing 
to the shelter given to the plants during frosts, 
by the comparatively bulky manure.”— Boston 
Cultivator. 





PENNSYLVANIA FARMING. 


A Cumberland county, Penn., farmer writes 
to the New York Farmers’ Club of his way, on 
this wise: 

“] plow clover sod in autumn or March, and 
lime, 50 bushels to the acre, and plant with 
corn. This I harvest by cutting close to the 
ground, putting in shocks to cure. It is husk- 
ed at the shocks, the stalks tied in bundles, 
hauled near the barn and stacked. In the 
spring the corn stubble is plowed for oats — 
The oat stubble is dressed with barnyard ma- 
nure, plowed and harrowed and left till it is 
time to sow wheat; then go over with a large 
cultivator and afterward drill in the wheat. 
If intending to make the fleld into mowing-land 
I sow three pecks of timothy seed (per ten 
acres) with the wheat, and in the Spring one 
bushel of clover seed. Our farms in Cumber- 
land county are generally so divided that we 
have two parts for corn, two for oats, two for 
wheat, two for mowing, and one for pasture. 
This is our regular rotation, Our grass crops 
are heavy, and generally 40 to 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre, 40 to 50 bushels oats, and 
15 to 25 bushels wheat. 

My farm is clear of foul weeds, and hay and 
fodder ure so plenty that I donot turn stock to 
pasture before the clover is in head, and I nev- 





er feed so close that I cannot turn down veg-’ 


etable matter enough to produce a good crop 
of corn without any other manure. Still, we 
are carefal*to make all the manure possible, 
whick we do by stabling our cattle the great- 
er part of the year. We also stall feed many 
cattle, preferring to feed all the hay and fod- 
der we make in the stables, using plenty of 
straw and oats for litter. The dung heaps 
from our stable enable us to give our wheat 
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jands a heavy coat of manure every year. By 
plowing this in deep we have plenty of wheat 
to sell and keep; and this 1s the way we keep 
our land in good condition—never exhausted, 
never in want of rest, never in a condition that 
will not produce a good crop. Land needs to 
be covered with a crop all the time; we do not 
think clover seed expensive; we can always 
make as much as we need and have some to 
sell. There is one thing the farmer must nev- 
er forget in this course of farming, that is, to 
ase lime as I have recommended, every year 
apon one portion of the farm.” 


DOMESTIC POUDRETTE. 





BY BARON JU:TUS UVOn LIEBIG. 


Privy pits where they exist are but rarely wa- 
ter tight and permit the greater part of the 
arine and other fluid contents to leak away, 
thes causing the loss of a good deal of the most 
valuable matter, such as the potash salts and 
the soluble phosphates. The following state- 
ments will show the great value of the excre- 
ments of man. In che fortress of Rastadt and 
in the soldiers’ barracks in Baden generally, the 
privies are so constructed that the seats open, 
through wide funnels, into casks fixed upon 
carts. By this means the whole of the excre- 
ments, both fluid and solid, are collected with- 
out the least loss. When the casks are full 
they are replaced by empty ones. 

The peasants about Rastadt and the other 
garrison towns, having found out at last by ex- 
perience the powerful fertilizing effects of these 
excrements upon their fields, now pay for eve- 
ry full cask a certain sum, (still rising in price 
every year) which not only has long since re- 
paid the original outlay, besides covering the 
annual cost of maintenance, repairs, &c., but 
actually leaves a handsome profit to the de- 
partment. 

Tht results brought about in these districts 
are highly satisfactory. Sandy wastes, more 
particularly in the vicinity of Rastadt and 
Carlsruhe, have been turned into smiling corn 
fields of great fertility. Assuming, for the sake 
of illustration, that the peasants had to fur- 
vish the whole corn produced by means of 
this manure, to the military administrations 
of the several garrison towns, there would 
be thus established a perfect circulation of 
these conditions of life, which would pro- 
vide 8000 men with bread, year after year 
without in the least reducing the productive- 
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ness of the fields on which the cora is grown, 
because the conditions required for the produc- 
tion of corn being always returned to the soil, 
would continue to circulate, and yet always re- 
main the same. 

What is said here about the corn-constitu- 
ents applies, of course, equally to the constit- 
uents of meat and vegetables, which, retarned 
to the field, will produce as much meat and 
vegetable matter as has been consumed. The 
same relation that exists between the inhabit-. 
ants of the barracks in Baden and the fields 
supplying them with bread, exists equally be- 
tween the inhabitants of towns and the coun- 
try around. If it were practicable to collect 
without the least loss, all the solid and fluid 
excrements of all the inhabitants of towns, 
and return to each farmer the portion arising 
from the produce originally supplied by him to 
the town, the productiveness of his land might 
be maintained almost unimpaired for ages to 
come, and the existing store of mineral elements 
in every fertile field would be amply sufficient 
for the wants of the increasing population. 

At any rate the store is at present still suf- 
ficlent to do so, although the number of far- 
mers who take care to cover by an adequate 
supply of stable manures, the loss of mineral 
matter sustained by the land, in the crops 
grown on it, is but small, in proportion to the 
whole agricultural population. However, soon 
er or later the time will come when the deficien- 
cy in the store of these mineral matters wil 
be important enough in the eyes of those who 
are at present so void of sense as to believe 
that the great natural law of restoration does 
not apply to their own fields; and the sins of 
the fathers in this respect also will be visited 
upon their posterity. In matters of this kind, 
inveterate evil habits are but too apt to ob- 
scure our better judgment. Even the most ig- 
norant peasant is qulte aware that the rain fall- 
ing upon his dung-heap washes away a great 
many silver dollars, and that it would be much 
more profitable to him to have on his fields 
what now poisons the air of his house and the 
streets of his village; but he looks on uncon- 
cerned and leaves matters to take their course, 
because they have always gone on in the same 
way. 





GentLeMan.—A manual of good manners, 
bound in cloth. 

“Pride goeth before a fall,” and it frequently 
goeth before a waterfall. 
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LABOR---ITS DESTINY. 


BY J. FLETCHER GREENE, 


It is but axiomatic to say that, labor has 
been the chief agency in the past, not only in 
individual improvement, but also, in a more 
general sense, the chief agent in improving our 
country, and bringing it up from a state of un- 
broken wildness, to its present highly cultiva- 
ted fields and fruitful farms. Its achievments 
are no less wonderful than the giant efforts 
which have accomplished them. The former we 
see and enjoy in full realization: we understand 
fall well the inestimable blessings which are 
thus brought to us, But the efforts which 
have been so nobly exerted to achieve all this, 
they are unmeasured, because we cannot con- 
ceive of their magnitude, or number the self- 
sacrificing deeds of heroism which form a part 
of the history of our noble men and women, 
who, in the past history of the world, have 
done so much to lessen the toils of life, and 
better the conditien of the human race. 

Taking the results of the past as a criterion, 
it needs no prophetic tongue to predict that the 
fature looks bright and promising to the advo- 
cates and lovers of labor. With increased 
facilities, and enlarged power—the encourage- 
ment of the past, and inspired hopes for the 
future we are now more than ever before, sure 
of remuneration for all the work which we may 
perform. Think you the satisfaction of be- 
ing of service to others was not the least in- 
ducement to acts of devotion to toil, by cur 
noble pioneers? So to-day, the noble and 
true yeomanry of our land—those whose brows 
betoken toil and care, are incited to new 
heroism by the incentive that they are laboring, 
not for the present alone, not for themselves 
merely, but for the future and posterity. 

Personal: gain and emolument forms but a 
small proportion of life’s great work. We reap 
the harvest, and garner the golden fruits, which 
amid the wilds and dangers of a new country 
our worthy sires planted for us. They looked 
forward, doubtless to the time when their chil- 
dren should enjoy these blessings. It was for 
posterity’s good that they did it, for the ben- 
efit of “those who should come after.” Thanks 
to this example from which emenates so much 
of true moral worth, the men and women of to- 
day reflect no dishonor upon their predecessors, 
No doubt many of the feeblest efforts—unno- 








ticed and unpraised they may have been, have. 

contributed largely to man’s prosperity and ea- 
joyment and edded bouyaney and ease to his 
otherwise hard lot. What encouragment bere 
for all! Deem not thy work insignificapt, toil- 
ing one, nor think too lightly of thy mission! 
Though lowly our sphere and unknown our 
name, we are, if heartily engaged in our 
labor, conducive to the enjoyment and well-be- 
ing of some one, while toiling thus in our alloted 
sphere. It bas taken many sturdy blows to 
clear our forests, and rear in their place the 
abode, of men; and yet each blow has been 
necessary to accomplish all this, the light and 

the heavy, the strong and the feeble. So io 

life’s great drama, it needs each one to “act 
well his part” to secure in the highest degree 
beauty, perfection and completion. 

Viewed in this light we have every thing to 
induce us to be zealous and williag to “do with 
our might what our hands find to do.” The. 
“Destiny of Labor” isour destiny. As it progres: 
sesso we advance; and in proportion as it recedes 
and men become idle, so they loose in en- 
joyment and prosperity. The same mighty en- 
gine of industry aud perseverance which has. 
become a synonym for success and been so 
prolific of good to humanity, is destined to. 
continue its onward course, until all our own land 
shall become fruitful as our own beautiful Ohio, 
and the intelligence which characterizes the 
older States, shall be planted, and cultured in 
all parts of the American Republic. 

Labor is cosmopolitan and progressive, and 
its blessings are bestowed upon all who avai’ 
themselves of its advantages. We of this 
happy country, enjoy its fecundity in the bigh~ 
est degree. “Diligence in business. bringeth re- 
ward.” If we would enjoy the satisfaction of, 
knowing that we have done our duty in aiding, 
and giving of stroug hands and willing hearts 
to the great work of life, we must be “instant 
in season,” and devote our evergies to insure our 
own happiness, and enhance the pleasures of 
those aronnd us. : 


Erie County, Ohio, Aug. 10th, 1866. 





Santrary Apvice.—Endeavor, if possible, te 
keep a clean conscience, and two or three clean 
shirts. Rise with the lark, but avoid larks ip 
the evening. Be above ground in alt your 
dwellinge, and above ground in all your deal- 
ings. Love your neighbor as yourself, bat don’s 
have too many in the same house with you. 
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THE FARMER’S KITCHEN. 


ABOUT KITCHEN WORK—DAIRY UTENSILS —-WASH- 
ING DISHES. 


The kitchen ia every well modeled house 
should be a large, pleasant, commodious room, 
for there the good wife is confined from carly 
morn till noon, and generally part of the after- 
noon. ‘There she works, and toils, and tires; 
no one but herself knowing how much she oes. 
The daily round of breakfast, dinner, supper, 
setting tables, clearing them away, washing 
dishes, sweeping, etc, ect., is a doll monotonous 
life, that she sometimes tires of. But for her 
there is no reprieve, no putting off or putting 
by. Every day it must be dose. To know, 
how to do her kitchen work thoroughly, easily 
and well, should be the care of every wife. 

The first thing every morning should be the 


taking care of the milk, if cows are kept, 
and I take it for granted that all the readers of 
the Farmer keep one or more cows. If the 
actting and skimming of the milk can be done | 


before breakfast, much is gained. 


scrupulous neatness, Allow no spilt milk. to 


remain upon the shelves, to sour and mould, 


Wash your pans, pails, strainers, skimmers, | 


ladles and clappers always in warm water, with 
soap; never use hot water for the first washing. 

Keep a nice white cloth to wash the dairy 
utensils with, not using it to wash other dishes. 
After washing well in soap aod warm water, 
scald once or twice, aud turn them round the 
stove to dry, or put them ina clean place in the 
sun, where the sand aud dust from the street 
cannot blow upon them. If you use a wire 
strainer for milk, it will sometimes get filled up, 
nothwithstandiog the utmost care is used — 
When such is the case, take a tqoth brush, 
which you must keep in a convenient place, and 
where it will never be used for any other pur- 
pose, rab some soap upon it, aod clear your 
strainer, by brushing it thoroughly, using warm 
water. Wash the brush well and dry it before 
putting it away that it may keep sweet. This 


Every thing 
appertaining to the dairy should be kept with | 
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is « much easier way than scouring with sand 
as some do, 


The dairy cellar should be small, airy, and 
very clean. The floor should be brick or stone 
and nothing should be kept in the cellar but 
milk and batter, A cellar where pork, fish, 
vegetables, etc., are kept, is no place for milk. 
It will not keep sweet, and if the milk is not 
sweet the cream certainly cannot be, and there- 
fore the butter is spoiled. 


Io washing all kinds of dishes, hot water 
should never be used first, Take warm water 
wash your dishes, whether milk or table dishes, 
all over, then rinse in hot water, wiping dry. 
A dishcloth should always be made, as much as 
a dress. Take two pieces of cotton cloth, sew 
| them together on all sides, and you have my 
| idea of a dish cloth, which must be kept nice 
| and sweet and white, never using it for any- 
| thing but to wash table dishes, scalding it of- 
| ten, and laying out on the grass when conven- 
,ient. What is more disgusting than to see a 
| woman: washing nice white dishes with a little 
| mess of water, and a nasty brown rag, all strung 
| out! I have seen such rags, that I longed to 
| pitch into the stove or pig-pen. Have also 
| nice dish cloth made and pat away, to wash 
_ your glass and china ware; for the common dish 


cloth if ever so good, is not quite good enough 
| for that purpose. 








A word about preparing the dishes for wash- 
ing. Place the large plates at the bottom, the 
| smaller next, and so on. Never put them helter 

skelter in the sink, and wash them just as they 
happen to turn op! Let order characterize ev- 
'ery step. Mothers, teach your little daughters 
how to pick up the dishes in order for washing, 
and they will never forget the lesson. 

Never throw the knives, forks, silver spoons, 
ete., into the bottom of the sink, or into the 
pan of dish water to soak, till the handles all 
come off and they are gone. Lay them on a 
shelf or put them upon a plate, and when wash- 
ed wet the handles as little as possible, as it 
spoils thom. Always scour your knives once @ © 
day at least, and then at noon. By dipping 
the blade into hot soap suds, before rubbing, 
they will polish much easier. 

Use a wooden tub, in size according to the 
family, to wash the dishes in, washing it inside. 
and out, and draining at every using. 


Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 





South Amesbury, Mass, 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, , 
NOTHING TO WEAR. 


“T have nothing to wear.” How often do we 
hear persons when surrounded by hopeful pros- 
pects, enjoying good health, participating in 
pleasure and living in splendor, thoughtlessly 
express themselves thus. But go to their ward- 
robe and behold the costly apparel of almost 
every hue, and suitable for every season of 
the year, and thus recall to mind this absurd 
and wicked language. “We have nothing fit 
to eat,” is another common phrase of every- 
day life; and in almost every instance it is ut- 
tered by those on whom fortune has pleased to 
smile, and whom, as they sit at ease by the win- 
dow of their elegant mansion, can point with 
their white jeweled fingers to the golden wav- 
ing grain. O, cruel complainer! could you 
bat caat your eye over the vast expanse of this 
“our heaven blest country,” and see the sons 
and daughters of honest toil and poverty strug- 
gling through every opposition in order to ob- 
tain their daily bread, and the bereaved moth- 
er, perhaps, sitting at the head of her little 
one’s cradle listening to the cries of the perish- 
ing infant with sickening heart and murmuring 
lips, while they bear her faithful husband to his 
last resting place, and she has not the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his humble coffin lowered in the 
silent grave, for the reason that she can trath- 
fully say—“I have nothing fit to wear.” If 
you could see this, methinks you would cover 
your blushing face and pray God to make 
you “meek and lowly,” of heart, and fearn nev- 
er to complain of your lot while “plenty sits 
smiling at your door.” Linuian. 
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SUNBEAMS. 


How the very name enlivens us! They al- 
ways shed their rays of gladness around us in 
the greatest profusion, or seem to, just at the 
time when we are most in need of them—when 
we feel downcast and in ill humor. On a sum- 
mer evening, after the toil of the day is done, 
how pleasant to sit and watch the last rays of 
the sun throwing their rich vermillion luster 
over the vale and gilding the distant hill tops! 
How extremely beuutifal is the picture thus 
penciled by the glittermmg sun, as he slowly 
sinks into the western deep. 

But there are other sunbeams, which to the 
tired laborer are far more pleasing than the 
rays of the setting sun. They are the pleasant 








smiles of a loving wife or sister, shedding glad- 
ness on every side in bright profusion. This 
scene, which can have no effect upon the eye 
but only in the mind, is to the husband, or 
brother, an anticipated pleasure throughout the 
day, to cheer him on his way through care and 
toil. Then, wives and sisters, if your smiles 
have this effect why not always greet your 
husbands and brothers with kind words and 
smiles? It is not only the females who should 
exert themselves to lighten the burden of the 
other sex, but it is the duty of the men to speak 
a kind word, give an encouraging smile to 
the weaker sex, who are destined to spend 
the greater part of their time within the house. 
They need the charming effect of “Sunbeams” 
as much as the men, if not more. Jo. 
Salem, Ohio. 





THE LADY’S COURTESY. 


The ability to courtesy graccfully is an ac- 
complishment to which most ladies aspire, but 
which comparatively few attain, Nature has 
denied many of the sex the power to perform 
the evolution elegantly, for it is a gymnastic 
feat, requiring for its proper execution elastic 
thewe and tendons and a command over them. 
It is easy enough to “crook the hinges of the 
knee,” but the undulatory movement which 
gives you the idea of an inflowing and retiring 
wave is possible only to lithe and symmet- 
rical limbs duly schooled in the graces of genu- 
flection. At the “finishing academies” for young 
ladies, the art of “receiving” and of entering and 
leaving @ room in a manner disturbing to the 
hearts of men, is supposed to be thoroughly 
taught; but your boarding-school courtesy is, 
nevertheless, invariably stiff and formal. The 
dramatic courtesy, on the other hand, is much 
too elaborate for private life. It is in fact a 
stagy imitation of court courtesy, where the 
knee comes so near the floor that the recovery 
is a tremendous strain upon the extenso muscles, 
and, unless the latter are vigorous, is apt to 
flash the face of “presented” ladies with a crim- 
som hue. We have heard of fair dames and 
damsels; who, in attempting to make the obei- 
sance to royalty, very profoundly, have floun- 
dered frightfally in their efforts to regain the per- 
pendicular. Ladies who“courtesy to the ground” 
should be very sure of their physical capacity 
for the upward movement. It is better to abate 
an inch or two of the knee-worship than to run 
the risk of a collapse. The plebeian variety of 
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the genus called “bob courtesy,” is decidedly the 
easiest, because in that the strain is equal and 
‘simultaneous on both the lower limbs, and 
lasts only for a moment, while really as a symbol 
of reverence the “bob” is quite as significant 
as the forward and backward sweep of a duchese 
before a queen. 

Spanish ladies can say a great deal with the 
fan; but more may be expressed in the dip 
acd rise of a graceful figure than can possibly 
be fluttered from that telegraphic implement 
of sentiment and passion. Condescension, sar- 
casm, admiration, pride, contempt, may each be 
visibly interpreted in a courtesy. Courtesying 
is, in short, a species of calisthenic phonograpby, 
a system of personal heiroglyphics, by means of 
which a lady, well versed in its mysteries, can 
express her opinion of individuals she meets in 
society in a very pointed and unmistakable way. 
We have more than once seen a presuming cox- 
comb killed off by a chilling courtesy—Selected, 





SIGNIFICANCE OF EYES. 


“Large eyes have always been admired, es- 
pecially in women, and may be considered es- 
sential to the highest order of beauty, in almost 
every description of which, from Helen of Troy 
to Lola Montes, they hold a prominent place. 


We read of ‘large spiritual eycs,’ 

‘And eyes loving large,’ 
and of ‘little, sparkling, beady eyes,’ to whivh 
the epithets ‘spiritual’ and ‘loving,’ are never 
applied. 

“An Arab expresses his idea of the beauty 
of a woman by saying that she has an eye of a 
gazelle, This is the burden of his song. The 
timidity, gentleness, and innocent fear in the eye 
of the ‘deer’ tribe are compared with the mod- 
esty of the young girl, ‘Let her be as the loving 
hind and the pleasant roe.’ 

“Persons with large eyes give us the impres- 
sion of being ‘wide awake’ and ready for action, 
while small-eyed people have more generally a 
‘sleepy look’ and a sluggish temperament or 
habit of body. Dr. Redfield observes, tat 
‘persons with large eyes have very lively emo- 
tions, think very rapidly and speak fast, unless 
there be a predominance of the phlegmatic tem- 
perament, Of persons with small eyes the re- 
verse is true. The former are quick and spon- 
taneous in their feelings and in the expression 
of them, and are therefore simple like the 
Scotch, Swiss, and all who inhabit mountainous 
regions. The latter are slow and calculating, 
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and therefore artful, like the Gypsies, a people 
who generally inhabit level countries. 


In reference to the meaning of the color. of 
eyes we are told “Black-eyed woman are apt to 
be passionate and jealous; blue-eyed soulful, 
truthful, affectionate, and confiding; gray-eyed, 
literary, philosophical, resolute, and cold; hazel- 
eyed, hasty in temper and inconstant in feeling. 
And green eyes—what can be saidof them? I 
have seen some like cats’ eyes, yet the majority 
are very handsome. 1 have meet some floating 
in a lambent light—large, dreamy, pensive, and 
yet really green, though they were such as the 
soul of Keats, and especially of Coleridge, 
might have looked out of. They are not be- 
wildering like the blue, nor dangerous like the 
black, neither affectionate as the brown, nor 
passionate as the gray; but they are the eyes 
for a visionary poet, whose soul has little to do 
with earth, and loves the land of memory and 
imagination better; they would have done for 
Mrs. Browning, and I can fancy them, to go 
very far back, in Psyche’s face.” 





RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS. 


It is simple, when you rise in the morning, 
form a resolution to make the day a happy one 
to a fellow creature. It is easily done—a left- 
off garment to the man that needs it; a kind 
word to the sorrowful; an encouraging expres- 
sion to the striving—trifles in themselves light 
as air—will do it, at least for the twenty-four 
hours; and if you are young, depend upon it 
it will tell when you are old; and if you are 
rest assured it will send you gently and happily 
down thestream of time to eternity. Look at 
the result: You send one person—ooly one, 
happily through the day; that is, three hundred 
and sixty-tive in the course of the year—and 
supposing you live forty years only, after you 
commence this course, you have made four- 
teen thousand six hundred human beings hap- 
py, at all events for a time. Now, worthy 
reader, is this not simple? and is it not worth 
accomplishing? We do not often indulge ina 
moral dose—but this is so small a pill, that one 
needs no red currant jelly to disguise its flavor, 
and it requires to be taken but once a day, 
that we feel warranted in prescribing it. It is 
most excellent for digestion, and a producer of 
pleasant slumber.— London Atlas. 





The geological character of the rock on which 
drunkards split is said to be quartz. 
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A STRING OF DON’TS. 


FOR NICE YOUNG LADIES. 





Don’t make a confidant of the first interest- 
ing young lady you meet. A woman can’t keep 
@ secret any more than a sieve can hold water; 
and ten to one she'll tell the story to the sister 
of anice young man of her acqnaintauce.— 
Then you can imagine the consequence. 

Don’t sit down to your crochet work or em- 
broidery ‘unless you have first mended that hole 
in your stocking. No use crowding it under 
the heel of your shoe. Rags, like murder, will 
out; and they speak with terrible loud voices, 
and at inconvenient seasons sometimes. 

Don’t undertake to write skim-milk poetry 
whenever you feel a little disposed toward en- 
thusiasm. Go and doa kind action, speak an 
encouraging word to somebody, if the “poetic 
impulse” must have vent. Depend upon it, you 
be better satisfied afterwards. 

Don’t pretend to be angry because gentle- 
men have the audacity to look at you when 
you promenade the streets in your best bonnet. 
‘What do you go there for, if not to be seen? 
‘The more you affect indignation, the more the 
offending wretches won't believe it. Don’t pay 
thirty or forty dollars for the aforesaid bonnet, 
and then complain that “pa” is in such narrow 
circumstances that you cannot afford to give 
twenty-five cents in charity. Don’t eat blue 
and yellow candies the whole time, like a 
mouse nibbling at the pine-apple cheese, and 
then lament because you haven't any appetite. 

Don’t keep a gentleman half an hour when 
he calls, while you put on lace and ribbons and 
arrange curls; he isn’t a fool, whatever you 


may think on the subject, and will probably | 


form his own ideas upon your original appear- 
ance, Don’t run and hide, like a frightened | 
rabbit when a gentleman puts his head into the | 
room where you are sweeping, and dusting. 
If there is anything to be ashamed of in the 
business, why do you do it. 


Dou’t proclaim to the world that you con't | ice, which he has practised with success. 
exist without six Paris bonnets in the year, and | 


that life would be a burden without jewelry 
and diamonds, and then wonder why the young 
men “shy off.” And above all, when some one 
does propose, don’t say no when you mean yes; 
He may take you et yourword. If you follow 


all these precepts, you may one day succeed in 
getting married, and that, you know, is the 


summit of all earthly ambition —Jayr, in Ru- 
val /American. 
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.|| ESTIMATE OF THE CROP OF HAIR 






The experiments of Professor Withof and 
my own, have led to results which almost per- 
feetly accord, I have found a square inch of 
scalp, on which the hair had been dark brown, 
to contain 744 hair tubes or apertures; which 
of course would give the same number of hairs, 
provided that each aperture were occupied 
bat by a single hair, This may have been 
the case, as the crop of hair had been but thin, 
At the same rate, as the surface of the scalp, 
measures about 120 square inches, the num- 
ber of hairs growing upon the entive head 
would be but little short of 90,000. But if we 
take a somewhat more prolific surface, and al- 
lot two hairs to every alternate follicle, we 
should find, by a similar calculation, the scalp, 
supporting the enormous number of 132,000 
hairs. A thick head of hair might number, 
allowing but. two hairs to each aperture, 178,- 
560 hairs. 

The hair of the female, viewing the whole 
range of subjects, is coarser than that of the 
male; that of children finer than that of adults. 

Considered with reference to the various 
well-known colors, flaxen hair is the finest, and 
black the coarsest. Of course, it should be ex- 
pected that very fine black hair would now 
and then be found, as well as very coarse flax- 
en; but these instances ure not numerous 
enough to disturb the general proposition. 

Light brown hair exhibits the greatest range 
in point of coarseness, dark-brown hair being 
| not far behind, and chestout coming next. 


| The hairs of New Zealanders, South Amer- 
| can Indians and other savages, have also been 





| carefully measured, and do not differ so great- 
| ly in diameter from those of the cultivated na- 
| tions as —_ be supposed.— Dr. Perry. 





| Dr. Schwarz has communicated to the Jour- 
| nal of the Society of Arts the following sim- 
| ple method of preserving smal! quantities of 
Put 
the ice in a deep dish or jug, cover it with a 
plate, place the vessel on a pillow stuffed with 
feathers, and cover the top with another pillow 
carefally, by this means excluding the external 
air. Feathers are, it is well known, bad con- 
ductors of beat, and in consequence the ice is 
preserved from melting. Dr. Schwarz states 
that he has preserved six pounds of ice for 
eight days. The plan issimple and within the 





reach of every household. 
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THE LADY’S WARDROBE. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. SAWYER. 


Every house should be well fitted up with 
closets, cupboards, drawers and boxes, which it 
should be the aim of every good housewife to 
keep in order, It is a hard matter, I acknowl- 
edge, to keep such hidden places neat and 
clean. It is much eaiser to make them a 
“catch all,” for every unneeded and unused ar- 
ticle thus keeping them at all times “ap. in 
arms.” 

It is easier to be sure, when one is tired and 
in a rushing hurry, as we women often are, to 
slip off dress, skirts and all, and throw them in 
a confused pile upon the closet floor, sending 
stockings and shoes after them and shut the 
door, than to hang the dress upon one hook, the 
‘skirts upon another, the sacks aprons, &c., up- 
on another; set the shoes in one corner with the 
stockings tucked into them. Yes I acknowl- 
edge it is eaiser for the time, but the habit, oh! 
the habit. Think of it young maidens, wives 
and mothers; think of it a moment, and I dare 
say you will see the folly of such a course. 

Again, it is a mach more expeditious way to 
tumble gloves, collars, underselves bracelets vel- 
vets, &c., &c., into the drawers, “topsy turvy,” 
than to stop and put every thing in its proper 
place, but let your husband, brother, or lover 
drive up to the door some fine morning very 
anexpectedly, and ask you to ride! Where is 
your saving of time, theo, think you? 

You step briskly about and dress yourself 
quickly as possible, and go to said drawer for 
the things stowed so carelessly away, and shake 
them over, wozdering why you can never find 
anything when you want it. At length flushed 
and excited, with, perhaps, the wrong gloves or 
collar, dirty undersleves instead of clean ones, 
you declare yourself ready, having completely 
exhausted the patience of the kind gentleman 
waiting for you, and made yourself unhappy 
for the whole ride. Where I pray is the gain? 


Never “string” (I know of no better word,) 
dresses, cloaks, skirts, or any article of wearing 
apparel over the bed-posts, chairs, &c., of yous 
sleeping rooms. Supposing you are “going to 
put them on again in the morning,” hang them 
up, ’tis but little work to take them dowa when 
you want them, and some one may chance to 
enter your room daring the ofternoon, and find 
ait in dire disorder. 

You may be taken ill during the hours of 
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night, the house may take fire or some other 
unlooked for event expose yoar rooms when 
you teast expect it. Death with relentless 
hand may enter your quiet home and call you 
from its joys when in health and prosperity; ; 
stranger hands mcy perform for yon the last 
sad rites of humanity, and stranger eyes pry in 
to every nook and corner of your house, thus 
suddenly exposed to their curious gaze. . 

Beware, then, maidens, wives and mothers, 
how yon form habits of carelessness and disor- 
der; for as they are formed in youth, so will 
they remain in old age. — 





FAMILY COURTESIES. 


In the family tke law of pleasing ought to ex- 
tend from the highest to the lowest. You are, 
bound to please your children; and your children 
are bound to please each other; and you are 
bound to please your servants, if you expect 
them to please you. Some men are pleasant in 
the household and nowhere else. I have 
known such men. They were good fathers and 
kind husbands. 1f you had seen them in their 
own homes you would have thought they were 
angels; but if you had seen them in the street 
or in the counting house, or any where else out 
side of their own house, you would have 
thought them almost savage. But the opposite 
is apt to be the case. When we are amoog 
our neighbors, or amongst strangers we en-, 
deavor to act with propriety; but when we get 
home we say to ourselves, “I have played a 
part long enough, and now I am going to be. 
natural.” So we sit down, and are ugly and 
snappish, and blunt and disagreeable. We lay 
aside those little courtesies that make the rough- 
est floor smooth, that makes the hardest things 
like velvet, and make life pleasant. We expend 
all our politepess in places where it will bring 
silver and gold. 





To Crean Kip Groves.—Take a piece of 
white cotton “batting and moisten it slightly 
in sweet milk: then rab it on a piece of Cas- 
tile soap and apply it to the glove. This is 
done more effectually by putting the glove on 
the hand. Care should be taken th the cot- 
ton is not damp enough to wet them through. 





A Lirtte Gre wished that she could be 
good without obeying her grandmother. She’ 
said it was easy enough to read good books 
and pray, but it was pretty hard to mind grand- 
mother. , 
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Bepartment for Young Folks. 


TWO LATE BREAKFASTS. 








Breakfast was late at Mr. Smiles’ house one 
fine autumn morning; an unusual occurrence, 
but you know that there are some hours 
even in the best-regulated households, when 
things seem to go wrong. ‘The principal troub- 
le was that Bridget was sick that morning, and 
when Mrs. Smiles came down of course there 
was no fire in the kitchen, and the table was 
not set; but Bridget lay tossing and moaning 
with the sick headache. “I couldn’t stand to 
get dressed, ma’am, let alone making the fire; 
for 1 am kilt entirely with the pain in my head.” 
“T'll see to the breakfast,” said cherry little Mrs. 
Smiles, “when I’ve brought you up some medi- 
cine.” So she administered the dose, and then 
get about her task. But the fire would smoke 
that morning, and the baby woke and cried. 
“Nelson,” she called to her husband, “Bridget 
is sick, and [ am busy; can you attend to the 
baby?” “With pleasure,” answered a strong, 
kind voice from upstairs, and the pitiful cries 
soon ceased. 

Harry was in the woodshed, splitting wood. 
Mr. Smiles came in throwing off his coat. 
‘There, my boy I'll finish this job. You ran 
in and see if you can set the table something 
like the usual manner.” “Why, father, you 
said that you had to be early at the store to- 
day, and should not have time to come out 
here!” “Yes I know; but Bridget is sick, and 
mother is hard at work getting breakfast, and 
it cannot be helped this morning.” “Harry,” he 
added calling him back, “don’t say anything 
about that to mother; it’s no use worrying her 
now.” 

Harry smiled and nodded comprehension, 
and was soon experimenting upon setting the 
the table. “Pshaw! these are the butter plates! 
I’m sure I don’t know father’s napkin-ring from 
mother’s! There I forgot the butter-knife?” 
and so on. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Smiles split his wood indas- 
triously, thinking to himself, “I suppose I 
might have gone to the store without wait- 
ing for my breakfast. But then that would 
have troubled Jenny. And what can one do 
better with his morning than to make his wife 
comfortable, even though he loses a customer 
by it for once? What’s the good of custom- 
ers, or the money they. bring, but just to buy 
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comfort, which is poor economy to buy at the 
price of discomfort?” . 
The bell rang and he went in. “What a nice 
little breakfast you have made us!” he exclaimed 
“and boys can sot tables, cannot they, Harry?” 
So there was a cheerful, even a merry, meal, an 
hour later than usual, in Mr. Smiles’ house; and 
then he went away, leaving a gleam of sun- 
shine behind him in the hearts at home kindled 
by his loving looks and comforting words. 
Across the street lived Mr. Scowls, who 
breakfasted that morning at the same hour, 
having kept his wifeSand Carrie waiting while 
he took a morning nap, and then made a hasty 
toilet. Unshaved and grim, he came into the 
breakfast room. “Draw down that curtain,” 
was his first salutation, “this glare of light is 
horrid.” Carrie hastened to obey, while Mrs. 
Scowls poured out the coffee with a sigh. “I 
cannot bear that noise!” he remarked again. 
‘Oaroline, take that bird away!” So Carrie 
took down the canary’s cage, and shut it up in 
the dark and gloomy parlor, the only thing that 
dared to sing cheerily in that house. Then 
they sat down to breakfast, with their usual dis- 
comfort—Carrie nervously dreading the inces- 
gant admonitions not to eat so fast, not to take 
so much molasses, to hold her knife better, or 
to sit up straight; and her mother, a thin, pale, 
anxious-looking woman, apologizing timidly for 
everything she feared would vex her husband. 
‘This coffee is not quite so good as the last, but 
it is the best that Brown has.” “Why didn’t 
you go down to Smith’s for it then? Holf a 
mile is not far to go 1’m sure.” “This steak is 
overdone again; not fit to eat.” “Susan thought 
we were to breakfast at half past seven and 
now it is eight.” 

It wasa relief when the dreary meal was 
over, and Mr. Scowls put on his hat and de- 
parted. “Get up you lazy brute!” he growled, 
kicking the dog on the doorstep, while the cat 
ran up the wood-shed roof, and peered at him 
over the ridge-pole till he was out of sight. 
Then she came down and brought her kittens 
one by one out of their box in the cellar into 
the warm sunshine. 

Carrie ran to feed her bird before school, and 
Mrs. Scowls went into her kitchen, to guard 
with fruit'ess toil and watchfulness against any- 
thing which might annoy her husband at dinner- 


time. 
So passed the days at Mr. Scowls’s. Are 


you not sorry for them? One selfish man makes 





forlorn and gloomy a home which might be as 
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bright and happy as the sunny cottage oppesite 
ifOonly he could learn Christ’s law of love.—In- 
dependent. 





PLAY GROUNDS FOR THE YOUNG 


Almost all who know any thing of London, 
know a fashionable quarter of the city called 
Pall Mall. In the days of the “Merry Mon- 
arch, as Charles II. is called, this was the play 
ground of the members of the Court for a very 
popular game since known as “Croquet.” 
When the modern name of Croquet was given 
to Pall Mall, or why it was called Croquet at 
all, has not been decided by those interested in 
the philolgy of sports,—but the game itself has 
become very popular in Europe, and is fast be- 
coming an “institution” in this country, especi- 
all with the young. . 

“Especially with the young.” We might all 
be much younger than we are if we would only 
think so. The fountain of perennial youth 
which Ponce de Leon left home, friends, ease 
and luxury to discover in the new world,—and 
paid with his life the penalty of his dear at- 
tempt,—can be very nearly found within the 
reach of all of us, at no other expense than a 
little common sense. 

Oar great want is out-door occupations as a 
relief from business,—‘out-door sports.” Our 
national fault in the education of our children 
and in our career as men and women, is the 
making of business the chief object of all we 
teach and all we do. Time spent in “meanii.g- 
less” recreation is “time lost.” It is said not 
to pay. 

We read of strong English men and rosy 
Snglish girls, We are told the secret lies in 
“out-door exercise,"—and we turn to our pale 
women and dyspeptic men,—but they shake 
their heads and say what will become of the 
work? It must be done.” And so year after 
year of our lives roll on, whispering to us with 
each declining day “you are growing old,” and 
receiving in turn the responsive sigh “I wish I 
could be young again.” 

There is nothing like horticulture to make 
one forget the march of time and keep one’s 
affections green. It does not pay in money, 
—but it “pays” in happiness and health, and in 
affording the divining rod whieh discovers the 
secret springs of the fountain of youth as near- 
fy as it is likely to be found in this life. 

In “out-door sports” horticulture sympathizes. 
She is a twin sister, and with whom she is 
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proud to be seen hand in hand together. She 
is not jealous of the other’s lover, but rather 
aids her to win him; though she may like to 
have a little “say” in the details of her choice. 

And, coming back to Croquet, we may say 
that we regard the present prevalent rage for 
this little game amongst the young folks as a 
fair sign of the “good time coming” when Roses 
shall bloom on fair American cheeks as well a3 
in fair gardens,—only, (and in the name of hor- 
ticulture we must have our “say,”) it would 
be best, if possible, that the beauty of the lawn 
be not sacrificed for the croquet ground as we 
see it sometimes is. Nevertheless if “father” 
does not provide a proper place for these little 
recreations we would say to the young folks 
“play sway” in the best place you can find. 

We hope to see the time when a “play 
ground” will be considered as much essential to 
a perfect plan of a country place, as a stable 
or orchards. 

In many places tracts large enough for crick- 
et or base ball could not perhaps be afforded, 


_—but there are few places which might not 


spare enough for Croquet. A level spot, 40 by 
50 feet is quite large enough. If a little more 
it would’be much better, as Weeping Ashes or 
small clumps of other suitable trees might be 
planted to form arbors, under the shade of 
which they might sit as spectators who will 
feel that for them all stories of perennial youth 
are but Indian tales. With a little art and 
skill these play grounds might be made as pret- 
ty aod interesting as any part of the prettiest 
place —Gardner’s Mounthly. 





Goop Naturt.—Dame Grundy was the most 
good-natured woman alive. Come what would, 
everything was right; nothing was wroug.— 
One day Farmer Grundy told a neighbor that 
he believed his wife was the most even temper- 
ed woman in the world, for he never saw her 
cross im his life, and for once he should like to 
see her so. “Well,” said his neighbor, “go 
into the woods and bring her a load of the 
crookedest wood you can find, and if it does 
not make her cross, nothing will.” According 
ly he teamed home a load every way calculated 
to make a woman fret. For a week or more 
she used the wood copiously, but not a word 
escaped her lips. So one day the husband ven- 
tured to inquire how she liked the wood. “O, 
it is beautifal wood,” says she. “I wish you 
would get another load, for it lays round the 
pot so complete.” 
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The Horticultural Department. 


GRAPE GROWERS’ EXCURSION. 








On the evening'of Tuesday, August 14, a large 
party consisting of members of the Lake Shore 
Grape Growers’ Association and invited guests, 
took passage from Cleveland on the steamer 
Lac-la-Belle, at the invitation of Capt. Joun 
Spatprve, who is himself an enthuastic grape 
grower as well as acapital sailor. The party on 
the Lac-la-Belle consisted of over one hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, who had arrived from 
the east and south, the balance of the party 
from further west, to be taken up at Sandusky. 

During the passage up the Lake, a meeting 
was held in the cabin of the steamer, President 
J. P. Daxe in the chair, at which introductions 
were had of the distinguished guests from 
abroad, and congratulations exchanged. Among 
the honored guests of the occasion were Hon. 
Marsuati P. Witper of Mass., Mr. Barry of 
Rochester, Cuartes Downtne of Newburgh, 
N. Y., Jos. Taytor of Kentucky, F. K. Pror- 
nix, of Ill. together with many other nursery 
and fruit men, besides a host of the grape men 
of the Lake Shore, whoes names are legion and 
whose united endeavor is considerable. 

The Lac-la-Belle reached the dock at Kel- 
ley’s Island early on the morning of Wednesday, 
andthe forenoon of that day was spent in visit- 


ing such portions of the Island as were accessi- | 


ble from the landing. Kastwardly from the 
landing is a large tract of country under vive- 
yard culture, the largest vineyards are on this 


part of the Island. The surface is low and | 


level and the soil fertile, having in years past 
produced immense crops of grapes. Here the 
rot made its sppearance several years ago and 
is still doing considerable damage. Some young 
vineyards in this quarter show a fair crop of 
grapes. Westerly of the landing, on the grounds 
of Norman Ke vey, we found small plantations 
in good bearing with. little show of disease; one 
lot of Delawares was particularly noticeable 
for good cultivation and full bearing. The 
fine vineyards of Cuartes Carpenter and Gro. 
C. Hunxtineron, are ulso in this quarter, and 
are in fair condition. 

In the same neighborhood are the extensive 
wine cellars of CHaRLEs CarrenTer and the 
new wine company. These cellars are some- 
thing rice, being excavations ir the solid lime- 
rock, with natural walls as clean cut by the 





band of Nature—the quarry men following the- 
fissures of the rock—as if finished up by hand 
and chisel. Over these excavations, which are 
some fifteen fiet deep, and of greut extent, are 
ereeted buildings for the above ground opera- 
tions of wine making and bandling grapes in 
their season. 

Back a mile or more from the landing, in the 
middle of the Island is a ravine receiving the 
debris of the adjacent lime stone ridges, which. 
is being planted to grapes. In this locality is 
our old Columbus friend How ery, who is ag 
firm a believer in grapes as he used to be im 
soap and candles, 

About mid-day on Wednesday, the little 
steamer Clinton, which had been chartered for- 
the excursion, came over from Sandusky, briog- 
ing fifty or sixty excursionists from that quar- 
ter, and after getting dinner, the whole party 
shipped on the Clinton for Put-in Bay, seven 
miles to the westward of Kelley’s Island. ‘The- 
Clinton is a short, low boat, and although - she’ 
rides the water like a duck, yet in a rough sea 
she tosses like a chip on the waves. On this 
occasion there was a stiff wind from the north- 
west, nearly in our teeth, and the tossings of 
the little steamer soon told upon the stomachs 
of our lady passengers, and also upon some o- 
the gentlemen, who paid the customary tribute 
to the unquiet waters, and then said they felt 
a good deal better. 


Landing at Put-in Bay, the gentlemen of the 
party went out in quest of information among 
the vineyards, which they found in rather bet- 
ter bearing than those on Kelley’s Island; in- 
deed many young vineyards have all the grapes 
they ought to be allowed to carry, while others 
are badly affected with rot. There is a hand- 
some show of apples on this Island. Lovrs 
Harms, one of the pioneer and leading vintners 
of this Island, has an excellent wine cellar, 
well stocked with ripe beverages; and it was 
freely expressed by the experts of our party, 
that the quality of Harms’ wine was hard to 
beat; indeed even our Cleveland wine man, 
Gro. Leicx, smacked his lips over it with im- 
mense satisfaction, and seemed never to tire of 
tasting and praising it. The excursionists are 
under great obligations to Messrs. Srsvry,. 
Brown, Haras, and others of Pat-in Bay, for 
courtesies shown and facilities tendered, during: 
our stay upon that delightful Island. 

On Thursday we cruised among the Islands 
to the northward, stopping at Middle Bass and. 
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‘North Bass, and taking a running look at Su 
gar aod Rattle Snake Islands. There is a nice 
vineyard of Delawares on the west end of Mid- 
dle Bass, and good Catawbas on the south. 
‘Sugar Island is a small tract between Middle 
and North Bass, lately purchased by Capt. 
Scoit, of Ky. an ex-rebel, who is here making 
some amends for his sins, by cultivating grapes. 
North Bass lying four miles from Putin Bay 
cow affords the best opening for the purchase 
of grape lands at low figures, to a person who 
is not opposed to present lonesomeness. The 
-soil of this Island is excellent and less broken 
by stone ledges, than either of the others. We 
predict that some of the best vineyards in the 
whole group will in a few years be found on 
North Bass. 


Kelley's Island, lying out in full view of the 
City of Sandusky, some twelve miles distant, 
had the first advantage of location, and has 
weaped a good harvest from its fisheries, cedar 
timber, grapes, stone quaries, &c., but the orig- 
inal proprietors did not seem to appreciate the 
importance of making it an attractive resort 
fer pleasure eeekers, and the consequence now 


is the tide of travel is setting in to Put-in Bay, 
‘where enterprising improvement is udding to 
‘the charms of native attraetion, which are both 
making that Island the most favorite summer 


cesort of all the Lake Erie region. Gibraltar 
Island—a high rocky knoll, a rifle shot from 
the landing at Put-in Bay, is crowned by the 
elegavt mansion of Jay Cooks, set like a gem 
among the ancient trees. Mr. Cooke spends 
‘ut littie time here himself, his residence be- 
ing in Philadelphia, but an elegant establish- 
ment is constantly maintained, presided over 
‘ey the accomplished Mrs. McMxans, where the 
Episcopal clergy are at all times made wel- 
come. Here we met several of our friends of 
the cloth and cravat, who declared they were 
as bappy as a clams at high water, going in 
and comiog out at will; boating, fishing, read- 
ing, singing, praying and resting all ever. ‘tis 
worth while for a mun to be rich when he 
makes such use of his wealth as Mr. Cooke bas 
done in this instance. There is a neat church 
-@n the main Island, where these ruralizing 
clergy can exercise their ministerial gifts. 
Having spent all the time they desired among 
the [slands, the excarsionists shipped for the city 
of Sandusky, where they arrived all safe ov 
“Thursday evening. 
During the progress of the excursion there 





was considerable discussion at various times as 
to the probable cause of the present ill condition 
of the grape crop. Some of the most experi- 
enced vintners gave it as their opinion that the 
heavy rains which occurred while the viaes were 
in bloom washed off the pollen and prevented 
the setting of the fruit. Others of equal experi- 
ence attributed the failure mainly to the over- 
bearing of the previous year, followed by a se- 
vere winter, upon wood not well matured. The 
cause and cure of the rot, seems to be still a 
question past the diagnosis and surgery of the 
grape doctors, particularly as they cannot have 
the ordering of the weather while the fruit is’ 
growing. 

Ono the question of summer pruning, it is 
generally agreed that the vines must have a® 
good length of wvod and plenty of healthy 
foliage, to bring the fruit to its highest perfec- 
tion. The cause of mildew was charged to 
atmospheric influences, dependent somewhat 
upon soil and location, particularly as to alti- 
tude, and the most favorable positions to pre- 
vent mildew are where constant currents of 
pure air can pass among the vines. 

At the evening meeting in Sandusky, it was 
agreed to hold the annual meeting and exhibi-- 
tion of the Association in Cleveland on the 
second week in October, from the 10th to 12th 
inclusive. At Sandusky the excursionists sep- 
arated for their homes, the examining commit- 
tee and a few others remaining to look among 
the vineyards in that quarter, and thence east- 
ward to Uleveland. 





To Make Pore Aprte Wine.—Take good. 
new cider, fresh from the press; dissolve io it 
sixty pounds of common brown sugar to each 
fifteen gallons of cider, and let it settle. Then 
put this fifteen gallons into a clean barrel, and 
fill the barrel up wita clear cider, to within two 
gallons of being full; leave the bung out for 
forty-eight hours; then put the bung in, with a 
small vent. Let the barrel stand a year—the 
wine is then fit for use. It needs no racking. 
The longer it stands, the better. It isso much 
better to drink wine without poisonous drugs, 
that costs but twenty to twenty-five cents a 
gallon, than the vile poisons which cost from 
$3 to $5 a gallon, that we think the change 
would be an improvement.— Exchange. 





The mauicipality of Paris have now in use 
one hundred street-sweeping machines, drawn 
by one horse each. 
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STRAWBERRIES THIS SEASON. 





We have had many Strawberry plants sent 
us at different times by our friends to test, and 
these and others that we have seen in our 
neighbors’ grounds this season have together 
afforded us some material for judging of the 
comparative value or otherwise of some varie- 
ties, new or old, that may be of value to our 
readers:— 

Lady Finger we find often to lose its pistils 
as Lennig’s White does, which makes it pro- 
duce but a poor crop. 

Hovey’s Seedling, when well fertilized and 
in good condition for developing its pistils 
thoroughly, is still a very desirable kind, 

« Agriculturist is a first rate variety for sandy 
or poor soils—but not so good for rich ones. 

Triomphe de Gand is yet amongst the best for 
rich soils. 

The Albany Seedling is not yet probably to 
be excelled for « general good crop of large 
fruit in an average of soils. 

Downer’s Prolific does wonderfully well in 
many loealities, like Albany Seedling it will 

adapt itself to soils and situations better than 
many others. 

Filmore yet holds its ground as a good one 
to follow earlier kinds. 

New Jersey Scarlet is the earliest kind of its 
large size probably now before the public. It 
comes into bearing all at once, a very few be- 
ing left for pickings subsequent to the first. It 
will be popular with market men on this ac- 
eount, and as plenty of plants will result it will, 
no doubt, be strongly advertised. To the am- 
ateur a few plants for early ones will be valu- 
able. 

Randolph Pine seems to be the earliest we 
have seen. The flavor is very superior, but the 
crop, 80 far as we have observed, is light. It 
may suit well some particular soils. 

French’s Seedling maintains its general char- 
acter very well. . 

Brooklyn Scarlet is rather early, good bearer 
and good quality, dnd we think will rise in pub- 
lic estimation. 

These are all the points that will be particu- 
larly new to our readers that we have been able 
to miake from our own observation this season. 


[THomas Meruan, 
lpecppeceny Monthly. 





Pobabiniy notes—tuning the fiddles before 
the performance begins. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
GRAPES IN CINCINNATI. 





I am pretty busy to-day, and it is too hot to 
write even upon pleasant topics, but I must take 
time to say that those of us who did not take 
brother Yeatman’s advice “to dig up our vine- 
yards and plant locusts,” are making a good 
thing of it. The beautiful Ohio is still to be 
the Rhine of America. Our Catawba vineyards 
are all full, and no sign of rot or mildew. Ina 
word, the whole Ohio grape region, as it was 
known before you Northmen commenced rais- 
ing sour grapes,is groaning under its beavy 
load. This is to be a grape year in Southern 
Ohio. At the meeting of our Horticultura) 
Society to-day there was a general comparing 
of notes, and no vineyard was known to be af- 
fected with any disease. Jack Mottier’s vine- 
yards are producing finely, and he will yet be 
back with us. Yours fraternally, 


E. A. Tompson. 
Cincinnati, July 21, 1866. 


USEFULNESS OF TOADS. 





At a recent meeting of the N. Y. Farmers’ 
Club.—Dr, J. V. ©. Surrn read a most inter- 
esting and valuable paper for farmers if they 
will heed its precepts, about the usefalness of 
toads, and an urgent plea for protection. He 
made a beautiful allusion to an illustration of 
the designs of Providence, in forming the com- 
plete chain of animals, all of which have their 
purposes and usefulness. “It is idle to talk 
about useless animals. A!l are usefal, and 
many that we despise, are necessary to man. 
Even the common house flies should be ranked 
among the best friends of man. All dead and 
decaying matter, which {is most abundant in 
the hottest weather, is detrimental to humar 
health and life. Swarms of flies rapidly convert 
this matter into living, healthy substance, and 
thus purify the atmosphere, and make onr 
dwellings habitable. These ever busy workers 
are actually essential, particalarly in the dirtiest 
portions of cities. They destroy immense quan- 
tities of pestilence-breeding imparities. Their 
busy motions pertain to life. With death comes 
foul odors, which flies consume and convert to 
life and motion. They are ander-estimated, anc 
so are all reptiles. 

‘The despised toad is one of our most usefu! 
domestic animals—one of the farmer's and gar- 
dener’s best friends. We should all learn les- 
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sons of useful instructions of the toad, and 
teach our children and servants never to injure 
them. They delight in well cultivated grounds, 
and live long in the same locality, occupying 
the same nests for many years. Their natural 
food is bugs and flies, which are injurious to 
the garden. They catch their prey with won- 
derful facility, by the power they have of shoot- 
ing out their tongues, to the length of six or 
eight inches, striking with lighting quickness 
whatever comes withia the focus of their two 
prominent eyes. If one eye is destroyed they 
lose the power of striking their prey. The 
tongue is covered with a glutinous substance, 
which holds every insect it strikes. 


Night is the toad’s time to work. We have 
accounts of monster toads in Surinam, with 
mouths like a hog. All toads and frogs are in- 
sect eaters, and the numbers they destroy can 
hardly be over estimated. They seem to have 
been predestined for the great work of destroy- 
ing bugs and insects generally, and as the natural 
habitat of toads is with man io his cultivated 
grounds, they are there his most useful co- 
workers. If not already in the garden, man 
should collect and carry them there. A few 
toads in a vine patch, soon rids it of its worst 
enemies, the bags. The young of frogs, while 
in the tadpole age, breuthe by gills, under water. 
After they lose their tails, and become perfect 
frogs, they are air breathing animals, and not 
amphibious. If they dive it is only suspended 
inspiration. They must come to the surface to 
breathe. In spite of all Shakespeare has said 
to sustain the prejadice against toads, they are 
not poisonous or hateful. Our antipathy all 
comes from faulty education. We should 
teach our children not to hate, but to protect 
toads. 

The paper of Dr. Smith, of which the above 
is only a brief sketch, was listened to with that 
kind of attention that proves its lessons were 
received with satisfaction, and several members 
related anecdotes and commendations of the 
toad. Prof. Nash recommended making toad 
houses in the garden, by placing four bricks 
together and covering so as to form little caves. 
Solon Robinson related an anecdote of one 
that the children learned to respect as father’s 
old toad."—V. Y. Tribune. 





When minds are not in elite. the words of 
love itself are but the rattling of the chain that 
tells the victim it is bound, 
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WORKING SORGHUM JUICE. 


Fitters.—It is an advantage to filter the juice 
as it leaves the mill. It is not practicable to 
strain it. The strainer becomes clogged very 
shortly and rendered inoperative, no matter how 
coarse and open it is made. The arrangement 
must be such as to allow the juice to flow slowly 
through the filtering material. We have here- 
tofore described several plans, all upon the 
same general principles. Here is another which 
will perhaps be found as simple and convenient 
as any. Provide a barrel, tub or box of any 
convenient dimensions, to receive the juice as it 
comes from the mill. Procure a piece of gas 
pipe long enough to reach from the bottom 
nearly to the top of the juice tank, allowing al- 
so about three or four inches at each end for a 
short bend. Heat one end, about three or four 
inches from the end, to a red heat, and bend the 
pipe carefally to aright angie. Heat the other 
and bend in the opposite direction. Notice 
where the seam or weld in the pipe occars, 
and when bent let that come on the outer and 
inner face of the curve, not on the side, as it 
will be more apt to part the weld and leak. In- 
sert one end into a hole, near the bottom of the 
juice tank, which it should fit nicely, not too 
tight. The pipe should then extend upon the 
outside nearly to the top of the tank, and the 
tank be filled with clean straw. 

The jaice now being admitted, will fill the 
tank to the level of the outlet end of pipe 
where it will flow out, and from thence may be 
conducted away or allowed to flow into another 
vessel. The juice must, after the tank is filled, 
descend very slowly through the straw, and all 
suspended impurities will be retained in the 
meshes, without, however, being packed or com- 
pressed so tightly as to obstract the passage of 
fuice. When. the filter requires to be emptied, 
rotate the pipe down gradually until all the 
juice flows out, leaving the impurities adhering 
to the straw. The apparatus will not leak at 
the joint or hole in the tank where the pipe is 
inserted and in which it rotates, if nicely fitted. 
An inch pipe will answer for a one ortwo horse 
mill, and a two inch pipe for a power mill. For 
the latter it will be best to procure cast iron. 
angles with screw cut pipe to fit. 

The best time to settle juice isin the éarly 
stages, when it has acquired a density of | not 
not more than twelve or fifteen degrees. The 
operation is attended with some difficulty when 
working in small lots for enstomers, aud ‘it’ all 
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cases the more plain and simple the arrange- 
ment the better. Construct a box tank three 
or four feet long, fifteen or eighteen inches 
deep and broad, and set in two partitions reach 
ing nearly to the top. Have the juice in a 
tank or tub above, and allow it to flow regu- 
larly by a spiggot into the first division of the 
settling box, overflowing from that into the 
next, and from thence into the last. Draw 
from the last division to supply the finishing 
paa. Draw off from all ¢ivisions and clean out 
once a day. 
COOLING SYRUP3 
Syrup should be cooled as soon as possible 
. after being removed from the fire, down to a 
temperature as low at least as 200 Fahren, and 
somewhat lower if to be put directly into bar- 
rels. The foilowing is a plan for a cooler that 
answers very well: 

Prepare a wooden box four feet long, eigh 
teen inches wide, and ten inches deep, with 
cross bars five inches high, fitted, not perfectly 
tight at the bottom, at intervals of six inches. 
One end of the box should be pivoted or hinged 
to a support, and the other should have a cord 
or chain reaching up to ove end of a lever ar- 
ranged to work like a pump handle. After 
running in hot syrup, say eight gallons for a box 
of the dimensions given, the pump handle may 
be worked to raise and lower the free end of 
the box moderately, causing the syrup to flow 
from end to end in short cascades over the 
bars, exposing a large amount of surface con- 
tinuously to the air. Four or five minutes will 
suffice by this process, which is laborious, to 
cool the syrup. The free end of the box may 
then be left low enough to draw off the syrup 
therefrom; the crossbars being loosely fitted to 
the bottom, allow the eyrap remaining in the 
divisions to underflow to the lower end. 

In operating by the Cook pan, or any von- 
tinuous process, it ig a good plan to provide a 
large, shallow box with a thin galvanized iron 
bottom. Support at a suitable height upon 
trestles, and allow the syrup to flow into it at 
one end and from the other end discharge into 
the barrel. The surface exposure above and 
below carries off the heat rapidly. If not con- 
venient to run the syrup directly from the pan 
to the cooler, it may be caught in a bucket and 
emptied in. 


Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds than 
happioess ever can; and common sufferings are 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


A TALK ABOUT THE FAIRS, 


Next month will commence the State, Coun- 
ty and Local Exhibitions of agriculture, me- 
chanic arts and domestic productions. The 
near approach of this season admonishes. us to. 
repair apy neglect or delay that may have hin- 
dered the people from being in perfect. readi- 
ness to reap the greatest possible benefit from 
these exhibitions. Some people will have noth 
ing to do with the Fairs; they don’t believe 
in them, they think them all humbugs; prizes. 
go by favor instead of merit, &c, Well it may 
be that these people have more cause for ob- 
jections than ws are willing to give them credit 
for; let us at least be charitable towards their 
opinions, and then without infringing on theis 
independence of judgement, we can with a 
good face expect they will be equally liberal 
with us. ‘That is the way to get along pleas 
antly in this world. 

We have repeatedly written within a few 
years, that we believe the most benefit our peo- 
ple can receive from the annual exhibitions of 
the various industrial societies, is derived from 
the most intimate social and personal influen- 
ces of the occasions. To gaze from a distance 
at the most splendid object, may excite our 
wonder and even our enthusiastic admiration, 
but we feel that we have no partin it, [t is 
simply a grand show—unapproachable—which 
we are at liberty to admire, but not to have 
any personal interest io. So the lesson we de- 
rive from it is only at best a grard abstraction, 
that does not become domesticated in the soul. 

But when we come to look upon and to han- 
dle that in which we or our friends have inves- 
ted primary thought and labor and expense, 
until it has become a part of ourselves, and 
in the success of which we feel a personal in- 
terest and pride as of parentage, then we are 
prepared by this previous initiation to appreci- 
ate the excellence of all that is invested in it, 
and with how keen an eye do we scrativize and 
compare every like production that is in friend- 
ly competition with it: until we take in the 
whole lesson, both in where we have succeeded 
and in where we might have done better, and 
where we are resolved thenceforth to do. batter 
the next time we try; not out ef spite to the 
clever competitor whose more perfect work has 














far stronger links than common joys. 





shown us our defect, but jast because we be 
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lieve we can do as well or better than any one 
else, and it is only an amiable ambition when 
we say—we will just let them see we can too. 
Believing that the Farmer readers will take 
this kind of spirit with them to the fairs, we 
urge that every one who can will now set them- 
selves’ in earnest preparation to show that 
they are neither fuols nor drones iu the con- 
gregation of men and women who go ap to the 
great festivals of labor. 

Let the men go, not so much to fill their 
pockets with money and medals, and their best 
room with silver pitchers and diplomas, as to 
enlarge their capabilities for success every 
where, and toshow their less enterprising neigh- 
bors how to attain the same eminence. Let the 
women go, not to show off their finery, but to 
cast their quota of current humanity io this 
great contribution box of holiday enjoyment. 
And let the young folks go—boys and girls, 
for they will see and learn a great deal that they 
will remember with profit as long as they live. 

Every person who enters the lists as a com- 
petitor, should do so determined to abide cheer- 
fally by the decision of the judges. It is very 
natural and proper that a person should have 
a good opinion of his own productions, but 
this should not make him blind to the merits of 
every thing else. 

When you go to a fair, put on only plain and 
substantial clothing, 20 loose jewelry, only a lit- 
tle money, and that in a safe inside pocket. 
Lay in a stock of good nature, and go deter- 
mined to make and take things as pleasantly as 
possible. And if you see an Editor of the 
Ohio Farmer on the grounds, be sure to make 
yourself known to him by a friendly salutation, 
and he will be glad to take you by the hand- 





Sait ror Cows.—At a discussion of the Lit- 
tle Falls Olub several members referred to the 
ivjurious effects of salting at intervals, as prac- 
tised by many dairymen. Salt should always 
be provided in the yard where cows could go to 
it daily. ‘They thns took only whut was want- 
ed, but when salted at intervals, were apt to 
take more than was needed, which brought on 
scours and proved injurious. Again, some an- 
imals needed salt every day, and if placed in a 
position where it could be had would be found 
to go to it daily. 





Since the sun of fashion has dried up the 
waterfalls, the ladies have taken to wearing wa- 





terwheels. 
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THE SUMMER OF 1816. 


This year is the semi-centenary of the Cold 
Dry Summer, a season which all New England 
farmers then living, have had occasion to re- 
member to their dying day. For fifty years 
the Cold Dry Summer has been a word of ter- 
ror in all New England homes, and even at 
this distance of half a century it rises upon the 
vision of our memory like the pillar of salt on 
the plain of Sodom, or the plague of the locusts 
in the land of Egypt. In those days we were 
only a four-year-old, but the sad faces of the- 
household still flit before our eyes like the 
shadowy ghosts of pain, and every recurrence 
of the harvest season has furnished a text for 
the rehearsal of the straits through which the 
people passed in that year. Happy indeed did 
that family account itself which could command 
enough of rye bread and coarse vegetables to- 
keep the wolf of hunger from the door. In. 
spite of all the economy of economical New 
England, in that day when economy was the 
rule, there was much soffering in the land for- 
the plainest means of subsistence. During the 
hardest of all the thirty years we have lived in 
Ohio, there bas been more wasted by negligence- 
and squandered in extravagance than all that 
wus raised in the same amount of territory that 
year in New England. The year following was 
one of unexampled plenty, and the people min- 
gled the voice of thanksgiving with their prayer 
that they might never again experience the hor- 
ors of The Cold Dry Summer. 





Concrete vor Frioors.—Thbree parts coal 
ashes (those from the blacksmith’s forge to be 
preferred) and two parts gas lime from the gas. 
works, to be thoroughly mixed, and then made 
into a mortar with gas-tar.. If the gas-tar 
come from gas-works where the ammoniacal, 
liquor is not separated, it will be safficiently 
mixed for the purpose; but if the latter be 
separated, and the tar be thick, it will set quick. 
er if about one fourth part of water be mixed 
thoroughly with the tar when used. For the 
floors of cow-sheds, this should be laid about 
three inches thick in ove layer, on an even 
surface of gravel, or stone broken very small. 
with a sprinkling of gravel over and rolled down, 
The mortar may be laid on with a common 
shovel, and merely patted down flat. In dry, 
warm weather, if the mortar has been carefally 
made, the floor will set firm in a few days. 
For any ordinary out-house, half the thickness 
will make a permanent floor. 
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COARSE CURDS---MOIST CHEESE. 


BY X. A. WILLARD. 


I am not prepared to say that uny better fla- 
‘wored cheese can be made by the “coarse curd 
process” than by the fine curd; but by the 
coarse curd a greater quantity is obtained, and 
of richer quality, that is, having more butter. 
A proper management of the acids is, of course, 
presumed in either process. 

Many have an idea that the more butter we 
retain in the curds the better must be the 
cheese. This is hardly correct. A certain 
proportion of butter, mingled with the casein, 
is doubtless needed to suit the general taste; 
but there are other things requsite to make a 
‘cheese palatable, besides butter and clean fla- 
vor. One of these is moisture. A cheese may 
be fine in flavor, and very rich in batter, but if 
dry and crumbly, it is far lass palatable than 
one that has only half the quantity of butter 
and the requisite moisture nicely distributed 
throughout. This character of cheese iz al- 
ways sought after, and, when flavor is main- 
tained, always pronounced prime, whether in the 
home or foreign market. 

Oar most delicious fruits are in a great part 
made up of water. An addition of sugar 
would not improve them, but on the contrary 
greatly deteriorate from their flavor and pala- 
tableness. 

One of the great arts in cheese manufacture, 
and one in which our skill in the future must 
be directed, is in this matter of moisture. 
How to distribute it through the curd in the 
right proportion, and how to manage so that 
it may be retained until it reaches their consu- 
mer. 

Dr. Voelcker’s analysis of the finest English 
Cheddar Cheese when six months old, showed 
that it then contained nearly 34 per cent. of 
water; and he remarks that it did not contain 
near so much butter as its appearance, rich 
taste aud fine mature condition seemed to im- 
ply; and thanks to Mr. Harding’s skill and ex- 
perience, had a much fatter and more mellow 
appearance and richer taste than a specimen 
which actually contained 2 1-2 per cent. more 
butter. 

The best American cheese analyzed by him, 
he says was as nice a cheese as could be de- 
éired; in flavor it much resembled good, Ched- 
dar. This cheese contained ,2. 1-2. percent, 
more butter than the English: sample made by 
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Mr. Harding, and only a fraction above 27 per 
cent. of water, or seven pounds less’ water to 
the hundred weight of cheese, than the English 
Cheddar. 

Here then we are actually losing seven 
pounds in the weight on every hundred pounds, 
besides throwing away two pounds of butter, 
and yet obtain an inferior article to that of 
Mr. Harding. 

This matter of moisture has not been stad- 
ied by American cheese-makers; and one of 
the chief tests of the skill of manufacturers in 
the future is to be the production of a rich 
tasteing, fine-flavored mellow cheese, from milk 
not particularly rich in butter. 


The peculiar mellow appearance of good 
cheese, says Dr. Voelcker, though due to some 
extent to the butter which it contains, depends 
in a higher degree upon a gradual transforma- 
tion which the casein or the curd undergoes in 
ripening. 

“The curd is hard and insoluble in water, 
but by degrees it becomes softer and more sol- 
uble or speaking more correctly, gives rise to 


products of decomposition, which are soluble 
in water. 


Now, if this ripening process is badly con- 
ducted, or the original character of the curd 
is such that adapts itself but slowly to the 
transformation, the cheese when sold will be, 
comparatively speaking tough, and appear less 
rich in butter than it really is; whilst in well 
made and perfectly kept cheese this series of 
changes will be rapidly and thoroughly effected, 
Proper ripening thus imparts to cheese a rich 
appearance, and unites with the butter in giv- 
ing it that most desirable property of melting 
in the mouth. On examining some cheese de- 
ficient in this melting property, and according- 
ly pronouaced by practical judges defective in 
butter, I nevertheless found in them a very 
high percentage of that substance, clear proof 
that the mellow and rich taste of cheese is net 
entirely, nor indeed chiefly due to the fatty mat- 
ters which it contains.” 

When whole milk cheeses are made, it is be- 
lieved that thia point can be better reached by 
the ‘coarse curds system,” and the proper man- 
agement of the acid,than by the. fine curds, 
The point to be reached is, to retain the largest 
amount of moisture that the cheese is capable 
of holding eo nicely mingled’ with its other con- 
stituents as not to ‘collect in’ drops, and‘at thé 





same time perserve the cheese porosity.” Thi 
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complaint against factory cheese, of its dryness 
has been common, and the losses, in. quantity 
from this source, want of moisture, have been 
very large. 

Water is a very cheap material, and if, as it 
has been proved by analysis, the English cheese 
with its 7 pounds more of water per 100, is 
better than ours, is it not important that this 
7 pounds of water be retained, and go into the 
farmer’s profits. A dollar and fifty cents lost 
on every 100 pounds of cheese is a very impor- 
tant item. 

The construction of the dry-house is very 
important. In our het, dry weather, evapora- 

-etion is very rapid. We understand the fact per- 

* fectly that England has a moist atmosphere, and 
‘yet no one seems to try improve our cheese- 
curing rooms, We follow blindly after the old 
plat and if the choose gets out of flavor and 
the quantity falls short of what we expected, 
we go to blaming the manufecturer. Doubt- 
less some of them deserves censure; but, my 
friends, it is not right to pile up all the biame 
at his door, for so far as my observation goes, 
both patrons and proprietors of factories ought 
in justice to take a good share. 

Our dry-houses should be constructed not 
only so as to preserve an even temperature, but 
secure an atmosphere that has a certain amount 
of moisture@n it, so that the evaporation from 
the cheese should not be too rapid in hot 
weather. We need our dry-rooms constructed 
in such a way that whenever it is desirable to 
hold cheese-a month six weeks or longer, we 
can do so without meeting losses from shrink- 
age and having the cheese get out of flavor. 

Trees about the dry-house do service in 
equalizing temperatare, and securing the desired 
object. Water in some shape, in hot weather, 
either by sprinkling upon the floor, or in tubs, 
I have found in part a prevention of too rapid 
evaporation from the cheese, as well also for 
keeping it in flavor. 





Frost.—The country along back from the 
Lake shore was visited by a white frost on the 
morning of Friday last, Aug. 17. The extreme 
changes of temperature which have character- 
ized the season lead us to anticipate untimely 
visits of is sort during the early fall. 





"Petts Al editor afflicted with hand-organs 
thitks the rinderpest cannot be compared with 
the ‘grindetpest,- 
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O! what if the early flowers are gone, 
And the summer roses dead, 

And the tints less deep on leaf and lawn, 
And the sky less blue o’erhead! 


I found to-day on my darling shoot, 
Where a beautiful bloom had been, 

Such a perfectly rounded, rosy fruit, 
That I kissed it again and again. 


For I had wept when my blossom died, 
And doubted the care that gave 
To that exquisite thing, in its summer pride, 
Only a summer grave. 


I knew not then that the flower must be, 
n its beautifal blush and bioom, 
Only a glorious prophesy 
Of a better good to come. 


And what if the green is fading out! 
O’er all the harvest land 

The yellow sheaves stand thick about, 
Like heaps of golden sand. 


And though the sky is deeper blue 
Over the eaves of June, 

There are hearts that beat a time as true, 
Under the harvest moon. 


O wonderful life with its beautiful love! 
Will it pass like the summer hours, 
Leaving a softer light above, 
And fruit for its faded flowers? 
Fee FoRWARD. 





Carte pe Visires.—A newspaper correspon- 
dent says that in Georgia, where Sherman’s 
army made a sweep of all the carriages, the 
ladies go visiting in carts. They call them 
carte de visites, and console themselves with 


the thought that they are in the height of 
fashion. 





If one pine tree can make pitch, how many 
will make a pitcher? If one twinge of pain 
make an ache, how mapy will make an acre? 
And if it take four men two days to eat a ham, 
how many will it take to eat a ham-mer? 





New Sone.—A member of a fashionabie 
church in New York electrified a music dealer, 
the other day, by inquiring for ‘Solomon’s Song,’ 
saying his rector had spoken of it as a produe- 
tion of great genius and beanty, and he eyes 
his daughter to learn it. 
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A Sperexpm Liry.—Mr. A. McInrosu, Flor- 
ist and nurseryman of this city, has set upon 
our table the most splendid Japan lily we ever 
saw; it is the Gold Band lily, (LZ. Auratum) 
being one of the bulbs which. he received di- 
rect from Mr. Tos. Hose, of Japan. This 
flower is pure white, with a belt of fine, light 
gold color, extending along the central rib, the 
upper surface specked with dark red. The 
diameter of the bloom as it stands is eight 
inches, and if spread out would be over ten 
inches. ‘The fragrance is abundant and of the 
most delicate odor, fillingthe room with a right 
royal perfume. 





Cuyanoca County Fair.—The list of Prem:- 
ums, Rules and Regulations for the Nineteenth 
Fair of the Cuyahoga Uo. Ag. Society have 
been printed and will be for distribution at 
this office, or at the Seed Store of B. H. Srair 
& Co., or with the members of the Board in 
the several townships. The people of Bedford 
are wide awake and will have their fair grounds 
fitted up with new buildings and otber fixtures 
in season for the fair which comes off on the 
12th to 14th of September. 





Taumrs 1x Hogsa—A correspondent of the 
Madison Co. Union gives the following as his 
method of treatment of this disease in hogs 
and which he says he finds to be attended with 
the best results: One table-spoonful of coppitas 
at a feed to every ten shoats, given three or 
four times a week, will both prevent and cure 
this disease. The copperas should be dissolved 
in asmall quantity of warm water und then 
mixed with the slop or feed. 





Goop Company ror SuEeEr.—Alonzo Wil- 
sop, Cerro Gordo Co., Iowa, says:—~Get a 
good muley heifer, one or two years old, white 
or strawberry roon; let her wear tbe bell, she 
will give great satisfaction to the sheep, is 
readily seen by them, keeps the sheep from wan- 
dering, and will become very much attached to 
them; will greatly assist in driving sheep over 
streams, et¢., and will be found to be of more 
benefit than I can detail. An old cow does 
well, but will not become so much attactied to 
the sheep, The cow or heifer should have no 
horns.” The idea is not new, but excellent. 


o 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Without regard to weather, wind or tide, the 

' Magazines are regularly on hand. Among those 

which go to our home table are the following: 

, Tue Garaxy, 96 pages, twice a month, just 

"now at the end of the first half year; terms, 25 

cents a number, or $6 a year. W. C. & F. P. 

Cuurcn, 37 Park Row, N. Y. ' 
Hours at fone, 96 pages, mouthly; devoted 

to religious and useful literature; terms, $3 a 

year. Cuartes Scxrpyer & Co, 654 Broad- 

way, N.Y. 

Rev. LW.» 

Cincinnati, O.; $3.50 a year, ° 


Tue Atvantic Montiity, Every Saruxyay, | 


lications—from Ticknor & Frie.ps, Boston. 
With the number for Seprember Lat, Every 
Saturday will be enlarged trom 32 10 40 pages. 
The great success of the journal justities and 
demands this enlargemen!. ‘The conduactors'will 
-hereafier introduce as a feature Serial Stories, 
ion compliance with w zeueral desire 'Mnev will 
select only those of a first-class character, and 
of readable quatiiy. 


Cnawomie Ix Garpens.—=A decoction of 
the wilh desticy every 
species of insect, and nothug con ributes so 
much to the health of the garden ay a cumber 
No 
greenu-house or bot house shonld ever be with- 
oat it, in a green or dried state; either the 
stalks or flowers will answer. [tis a singular 
fact that if a plant is dro®plog and apparently 
dying, in nive cases cur of ten it will recover 
if achamomile plaut be placed. near it.—Ez- 
change. 


leaves Of chau-omile 


of chamomile plants dispersed through it. 





Toppinc Hay Stacks.—A correspondent de- 
scribes a method of fustening the cap of a hay 
stack which he thinks preferable to the usual 
way of fastening by a rider of two sticks of 
wood held in place by a hay rope at the peak 
of the stack. ‘I'he method proposed is to take 
a stake five or six feet in length sharpened to a 
point at one end and driven perpendicularly in- 
to the centre of the top of the stack. Whether 
this plan would be better than the use of the 
saddle riders could be easily tested, but it seems 
to us the riders will better keep the wiod from, 





turning up raffles arouod the top of the stack. . 
. 
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Lapis’ Revosirory, under the patronage of, 
| the Methodist Episcopal Charch. 7 
Winey, Editor; Poe & Hitehcock, Publighery \ * 


(weekly,) Our Young Funks—vll excellent pab- ~ 
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